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MRS. AMERICA CONTEST 


more effectively! 











JOHN Woop helps 


you sell automatic GAS 


hot water service 


If you are planning to tie in with the big AGA traffic- 
building, sales-making Mrs. America Contest, you can get 


extra benefits by promoting all of your gas appliances. 


Soon, your John Wood representative will call on you and 





describe the promotion material now being prepared to & 

help you sell automatic gas water heaters. | t ie, tees an 
» Se egee : we 
You will also be glad to know that prints of =r On p . ae S08 b a’ 
Tap,” our 15 minute full color consumer motion picture Sa, on 
on water heating, will be made available. Shown before ee Se bigs 
audiences gathered to witness your Mrs. America bake-off a Ber en a. 


cooking contests, this movie should help you entertain and 






educate your guests on the merits of automatic gas hot 
water service. Send in your reservation for a print of 


“Servants On Tap” today. 


JOHN  Lele)») COMPANY 7 Mrs. America poses with a John Wood Automatic 


HEATER & TANK DIVISION ; Gas Table-Top water heater in the official Mrs. Amer 


, ee oe ee 4 Chicago, Illinois ica Home at Ellinor Village, Ormond Beach, Florida 
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simple! proved in use! 
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The only gasholder that 
uses 
NO WATER 


NO TAR 
NO GREASE 
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The only gasholder that 
assures you 


NO WEATHER WORRIES 
NO OPERATING COSTS 
NO MAINTENANCE 
PROBLEMS 


Sn settee 
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You can convert your old style gasholders 








to get the Wiggins advantages 


AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 


General Sales Office: 135 South La Salle Street on the only modern gasholder before 







WIGGINS 
VAPOR SEALS 











Be sure to get the performance record 


Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Offices in principal cities 


HIGH PRESSURE NO-BLO GAS SERVICE 


In keeping with a policy of constant 
research and development to meet the 
demands of the gas industry, the 
Mueller Co. now produces a complete 
line of high pressure gas service prod- 
ucts — a few of which are shown here. 
All products are completely tested be- 
fore leaving the factory and are fully 
warranted. Consult your Mueller rep- 
resentative or write direct for details. 


H-17800 CURB VALVE TEE 


Adaptable to any high pressure 
installation ... stem insertable under 
pressure ... line contact valve.... 
forged steel body ... high strength 
silicon bronze stem .. . double “O” 
ring seals . . . working pressure 

of 1200 p.s.i. 


H-17500 SERVICE TEE 


Designed for making service connections 


under pressure . . . welding and 


threaded inlets and outlets available... 


plug and cap provide double 
leakproof seal. 


H-17490 SAVE-A-VALVE DRILLING NIPPLE 


Ideal for any temporary or senti- 
permanent connections ... inner plug 
permits removal of valve when 
abandoning connection ... plug and 
cap provide double leakproof seal. . . 
welding or threaded type available. 


H-17150 EXTENSION STOPPER FITTING 


Provides for future shut-offs ... no 
drilling equipment needed to insert 
stopper .. . dead end extension and 
lateral extension types also available. 


ib 
H-17650 SERVICE VALVE TEE 
Built-in valve permits operation at 
any time with screw driver and 
wrench ... easily installed under 
pressure ... welding or threaded inlets 
and outlets available. 


Write for detailed literature on any of these items. 
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DH-2 DRILLING MACHINE 


Makes cuts from 14” through 
2” under pressure . .. maxi- 
mum working pressure of 
1200 p.s.i. . . . maximum 
working temperature of 500° 
F. ... boring bar travel of 14” 
... hand or power operated. 


MUELLER CO, 


EQUIPMENT 


H-17145 COMPLETION MACHINE 


Inserts and extracts valve 
stems and plugs in curb valve 
tees, service valve tees, Save- 
A-Valve drilling nipples and 
extension stopper fittings .. . 
maximum working pressure 
of 1200 p.s.i. . . . balanced 
pressure construction allows 
easy hand operation. 


Dependable Since 1857 


50 cents, except October 1 issue, which is not sold separately. Printed in U.S.A 
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This 


To those readers who responded to our recent ques- 


month... 


tionnaire inquiring their top reading interests in 
American Gas Journal, we are deeply griceful. It is of 
interest to record in passing that the return was some- 
thing in the order of 25%, which is high for these days 
when everybody and every thing is being surveyed by 


somebody for some purpose or other. 


Modestly, we attribute this to a lively amount of 
reader interest in our monthly output, and a willing- 


ness to be helpful in our future labors. Although there 


is always the alternate possibility that our respondents 


sensed the opportunity to point out the possibilities for 


needed improvement. 


In order of their stated first choice of subjects, we 
found that Gas Distribution, won hands down; with 
Gas Transmission, and Customer Relations and Serv- 
ice, tied for second place. Next in line, in the following 
succession, were: Gas Plant Operation, Appliance 
Merchandising, American Gas Fundamentals, Indus- 
trial Utilization, Editorial Page, Legal Articles and the 


Financial Page. 


Of those who stated a magazine preference, 71° 
voted for the Journal; an expression we are inclined 
to suspect more indicative of good will than of pro- 
found disinterested appraisal. But none the less en- 


couraging too, in its way. 
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Research and Development bring you 


this finer-than-ever pipe 


You can’t better a product like cast iron pressure 
pipe—with its unparalleled record of long life, 
economy and efficiency — by waving a wand. Yet 
the story of how the best product in its field has 


been made still better can be told in a paragraph. 


Modernized cast iron pipe is a result of the sum 
total of recent product and process improvements 


attained by research and development. 


It is centrifugally-cast and has standardized 
mechanical joints that are bottle-tight for 
all approved working pressures and all types of 


gas. It is tougher, stronger, more uniform in quality. 





If you want the most efficient and economical pipe 
ever made for gas distribution, your new mains will 


be laid with cast iron pipe—centrifugally cast 





and with standardized mechanical joints. Cast [ron 
Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, 
Managing Director, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


This cast iron gas main, uncovered 

for inspection, is in fine condition after 
over a century of service in Philadelphia, Pa. 
—one of more than 45 cities with 
century-old gas or water mains in service. 


Modomined @ eg gy 
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The Q-Check stencilled on pipe is 
the Registered Service Mark of the 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 
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SIMPLE MAINTENANCE 


Maintenance has been reduced to a minimum on the 
Mueller “C-C” and“C-1” Drilling Machines. All work- 
ing parts are totally enclosed in an oil-filled aluminum 
case. This provides positive lubrication and protects 


machined surfaces from 





STEP TI. DRAIN foe | 
OLD GEAR OIL. f 4 


REMOVE FRONT ( 

AND REAR OIL ‘. : 
PLUGS AND pa 
ALLOW OLD OIL Sy 


TO DRAIN COomM- 
PLETELY. 


IN REAR CASE. REPLACE 
USING MACHINE AT TE 
ENHEIT, DRAIN 1 PINT OF 
AND REPLACE WITH KE 


KEROSENE IN REAR CASE.) 


x 5. 


dirt and other foreign material. 


Consequently, the only maintenance necessary on the 
“C-C" and “C-1" is an occasional oil change and addi- 
tion of new packing material. The step-by-step 
procedure shown illustrates these simple operations. 


STEP 2. ADD NEW GEAR ONL. 
REFILL WITH A GOOD GRADE, EXTREME PRES- 


SURE, SEMI-FLUID GEAR OIL WITH A SAYBOLT 
UNIVERSAL VISCOSITY OF 200 SECONDS AT 2/O0°F. 


ADD FIVE POUNDS IN FRONT CASE AND TWO POUNDS 


IL PLUGS. CNOTE: WHEN 
TURES BELOW O° FAHR- 
OIL FROM FRONT CASE 
SENE. USE +. PINT OF 
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I\ STEP 3. REMOVE 
y PACKING SCREWS, 


CAPS AND REMOVE CAPS 
FROM BODY OF MACHINE. 


BACK OUT BORING BAR 
sie PACKING SCREWS IN 


Ne 


ao aes 


STEP 4. ADD NEW PACKING. 
FILL PACKING SCREW HOLES WITH 


LOOSE PACKING AVAILABLE FROM 
MUELLER CO. 


STEP 5. REPLACE PACKING CAPS. 


REPLACE CAPS ON BODY OF MACHINE. 
INSERT AND TIGHTEN PACKING SCREWS. 
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Photo Courtesy Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 


United’s CONSTRUCTION INSPECTION SERVICE FOR PIPE 
LINES AND DISTRIBUTION MAINS can supplement your forces 


Through United Engineers’ construction inspec- 
tion service for pipe lines and distribution 
mains, you can economically supplement your own 
distribution department’s forces. This service is 
designed to augment your forces during the most 
active parts of your construction program. It assists 
in bringing to your organization the latest tech- 
niques and methods of construction. It gives you 
assurance that the work will be carried out in 
accordance with the specifications and your high 
standards of security and safety. 


Qualified men of long experience are available 
either as specialists for any particular phase of 
the work or for the entire field construction. In 
addition to being qualified technically for their 
work, they are experienced in handling and taking 
part in large construction operations. Our current 
program includes cross country pipe lines, river 
and water crossings, city street work and gas 


distribution mains. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 


NEW YORK 17 


PHILADELPHIA 5 


CHICAGO 2 


WITH A BACKGROUND OF OVER SEVENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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The Fisher Type 880 is an ideal town and 
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border station regulator that promotes precise 
and stable metering. 

It will be found of great value for high pressure 
loop lines and high pressure Jistribution 
stations where dependability is absolutely 
essential. Bleeds no gas to the atmosphere, 
can be installed in pits or other locations 
subject to flooding by venting breather 
opening of pilot diaphragm to a level above 
flood stage. 


[ oading Vit 


Sturdy compact Type 62 loading pilot 
is the same that has been used for years 
on the famous Fisher King Booster. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN—P880 


FISHER GOVERNG 


LEADS THE INDUSTRY IN 


at Ae 





















TRIPLE ASSURANCE 


of accurate measurement 
and dependable regulation 








@) GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 1513 Race Street, Philadelphia 
Wi EK; RICAN Albany * Alhambra * Atlanta « Baltimore * Birmingham 
Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Denver * Erie * Houston 
Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York 
METER COMPANY nen nae Omaha * Pittsburgh * San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa 
wird ten ae a IN CANADA: Canadian Meter Company, Limited 
Hamilton, Ontario * Edmonton, Alberta 
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““SALES CLINCHERS’’ FOR GAS RANGE SALESMEN 


No. 4 of a series 


To sell her the GAS range, 


show her how she SAVES 
healthful food values with the... 


ALLTROL' (Znter Sénmer 


When cooking with a small amount of water, you save 
approximately 13% more minerals and 21% more vitamins 
than if food were submerged and excess water poured 
away. But using a little water requires a small amount of 
measured heat to prevent boiling dry. The Alltrol Center 
Simmer* has a perfect low heat range to provide healthful, 
appetizing foods for every meal. 


ONLY ALLTROL BURNERS HAVE A COMPLETE HEAT CYCLE 


Full flame Starting A full range of inter- Click... here's efficient ‘“Cen- Click . .. a gentle “Keep 

Burner for quick boil or mediate heats when wide ter Simmer” that maintains Warm” heat . . . without 

fast frying. spread of heat is needed boiling in any covered vessel further cooking. 
*Write for names of ranges featuring ALLTROL Center Simmer. 


® Trode Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, ~ 
"How to Sell More . 
Gas Ranges” 
Address Dept. 123 A 


HARPER-WYMAN COMPANY 


8562 Vincennes ‘Gi sliaclelomy, Hitlarelks 


““ALLTROL CENTER SIMMER’ MAKES GAS THE WINNER! 
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LONG IN OPERATION © LOW IN MAINTENANCE Pittsburgh 25, 
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Trgeliie-lOlon 
PRESSURE REGULATORS 


a complete line for every requirement 


MODEL 44 
Weight and Lever Loaded 


For general pressure reduction service. Sizes 2”’-12” 
standard, 16”-24” special. Flanged body assemblies in 
cast iron for 100 Ib. or 600 lb. W.P.—cast steel for 
1200 lb. W. P. Controlled Pressure Range—ounces to 
200 Ibs. All flanged construction—lubricated stuffing 
boxes—removable orifices—balanced valve assemblies 
interchangeable—hard seat, soft seat or reduced size— 
all center guided. 


i 


—-—MODEL 445 
Spring Loaded 


A dependable, accurate regulator for distribution serv- 
ice, large industrial or commercial applications, boilers, 
industrial furnaces, dehydrators, etc. Sizes 2’’-6”, flanged 
F&D 125 lb. body assembly for 100 lb. W. P. Con- 
trolled Pressure Range—ounces to 50 Ibs. Can be fur- 
nished as zero governor. Removable orifices, soft seat 
balanced valve construction, easily adjustable and re- 
movable. Springs colored for identification. 


——MODEL 44 PC —— 
Pilot Loaded 


An accurate efficient pressure loaded regulator for high 
or low pressure service. Town border settings, com- 
pressor fuel lines, transmission measuring stations, 
large industrial installations. Sizes 2’’-12”, flanged for 
100 Ib., 600 Ib., or 1200 Ib. W. P. Controlled Pressure 
Range—ounces to 400 lbs. All flanged construction. 
MODEL 44 PC—closes on pilot pressure failure. 
MODEL 44 PO—opens on pilot failure. 


OTHER BALANCED VALVE TYPES 


Model 44D Duplex Gas Regulators Model 46 Industrial Furnace 
Model 44B Back Pressure Regulators Regulators 


Model 44 Diaphragm Motor Valves SENSITROL Pilot Loading Systems 


“_ 
SINGLE SEAT REGULATORS Cha VY 7 Vi 
Little Hercules High Pressure H. P. Spring Field Type 149 iL, V/7 Z, O/7 


H. P. Field Regulator Type 101 Dead Weight Pressure Regulators 
House Regulators with Cut-off C-F Type 250 Safety Valves MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pennsylvania 
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Editorial: 





New Language Needed 


HE final blow to the hopes of those who had ex- 

pected the ambiguities of the Natural Gas Act to 
be cleared up by court decision has been dealt by the 
action of the Supreme Court in refusing to hear an 
appeal from the ruling of the U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the Phillips Petroleum case. In effect this ac- 
tion now compels the Federal Power Commission to 
fix the rates of natural gas producers and gatherers and 
effectively negates Congressional intent, as written into 
Section 1(b) of the Natural Gas Act, which said that 
its provisions should “not apply to the facilities used 
for distribution or to the production and gathering of 
natural gas.” 

The truth of the matter is that natural gas producers 
have never known with anything like certainty just 
where they stood under the Natural Gas Act. Early in 
its enforcement, it became apparent that what looked 
to the layman like a plain limitation on Federal powers 
was only a spring-board for FPC excursions into as- 
pects of regulation that Congress had denied it. 

In 1940, two years after the passage of the Natural 
Gas Act, FPC in the Columbian Fuel case disclaimed 
all jurisdiction over the producers’ field prices, as com- 
ing under production and gathering. Then in 1945, in 
the Colorado Interstate case, it adopted the principle of 
including gas reserves owned by natural gas companies 
in the rate base of those companies, allowing only a 
6% return on the depreciated cost of such reserves. 
Later in the Interstate Natural case, the Commission 
took jurisdiction over the field price a natural gas 
company could charge for gas sold to another natural 
gas company for interstate movement. 

In all of these actions, however, FPC disclaimed 
jurisdiction over independent producers of natural gas 
and, in its Order 139, issued in August 1947, it cate- 
gorically asserted that it would not attempt to exercise 
such jurisdiction. 

No sooner had the Kerr bill been vetoed by Pres- 
ident Truman, in 1950 than the Commission formally 
rescinded its Order 139, although it stated at the time 
that. “it is not the intention of the Commission to inau- 
gurate a general investigation respecting rates charged 
by independent producers and gatherers.” 

In August, 1951, the Commission reaffirmed this 
intention by deciding (4-to-1) that it had no jurisdic- 
tion to rule on the prices of sales by Phillips Petroleum 
Company to the various pipeline companies that it 
serves. The State of Wisconsin took the lead in ap- 
pealing the decision to the courts, however, and the 
recent Supreme Court ruling now saddles FPC with 
the responsibility that it first tried to assume, then re- 
pudiated, then reasserted and again disclaimed; that 
of fixing rates of natural gas producers and gatherers. 

It is idle now to argue further whether or not the 
control of producers’ field prices is contrary to the in- 
tent of Congress as expressed in the Natural Gas Act. 
The Supreme Court has spoken, and the only recourse 
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is for the Congress to now restate its intentions, and 
if such a thing is possible, restate them in words that 
will leave no room for equivocation or doubt. 

If the Federal Power Commission is to exercise ju- 
risdiction over the rate paid to independent producers, 
it cannot stop with fixing rates for Phillips Petroleum 
Company. While Phillips is the largest, and conse- 
quently the most conspicuous target for field price 
regulation, it is only one of 5,000 individual units en- 
gaged in the gas producing business, according to Hines 
H. Baker, President of Humble Oil and Refining, in a 
recent address before the American Gas Association. 
If it is to administer the Natural Gas Act, as now de- 
fined, impartially and equitably, FPC will have to set 
up a complete study of field production and gathering 
operations of all the producers now coming under its 
jurisdiction. 

Some standard of return, never heretofore contem- 
plated, will have to be devised, a task which the Com- 
mission now has neither the desire nor the manpower 
to undertake. The moot question of how any limitation 
on rate of return can be set on such a highly specula- 
tive business as oil and gas drilling and recovery re- 
mains unanswered. Certainly with a record of eight 
dry holes drilled for every one discovering gas or oil, 
the producing industry will not proceed in its search 
for natural gas for the privilege of earning a 6% return 
on only the producers. The risks are too great for ven- 
ture capital to be interested in such a paltry return on 
successful wells, with the unsuccessful ones written off 
as a dead loss. 

To the distributing gas utilities it may appear, as it 
undoubtedly does appear to the State of Wisconsin, 
that regulated field prices will mean cheaper city gas 
rates. But if such regulation results in a slackening in 
the search for new reserves, or in a contraction of the 
reserves available to the natural gas lines from oil com- 
panies, it can only mean cheaper gas today at the ex- 
pense of economical rates in the near future. 

The solution of the problem is now in the laps of 
the Congress. It should proceed forthwith to enact leg- 
islation expressly preventing the Federal Power Com- 
mission from regulating the production and gathering 
of natural gas, fixing the prices at which the producer 
or gatherer may sell his gas to a natural gas company, 
or requiring a natural gas company to value its own 
production at less than the fair field or market price. 

That, we are convinced, was Congressional intent in 
1938 when the Natural Gas Act was passed. If it is 
Congressional intent today, then that body should say 
so in language that both the Federal Power Commission 
and the Supreme Court can interpret and understand. 














How Peak Shaving Provides Benefits For 
Natural Gas Distribution Systems 


by Charles T. Chave and Bradford C. White 


on a manufactured gas system is 

fairly obvious—they keep down the 
size of the gas generating plant. The gas- 
holder is the simplest device for peak 
shaving. In competition with gas storage 
facilities are propane-air sendout plants, 
oil gas sets and oil reforming units. Us- 
ually, a natural gas distribution system 
has no manufacturing facilities; the de- 
mand charge by the transmission pipe- 
line company is the driving force for 
peak shaving on such a system. 

The two-part rate, with a demand 
charge and a commodity charge, is not a 
thing of perfection. Nevertheless, it is a 
great economic concept, working in the 
direction of the most efficient use of 
transmission lines and the lowest de- 
livered price for natural gas. It is an 
attempt to separate fixed charges on the 
transmission system and operating costs 
of supplying the gas. 

When a customer even momentarily 
demands firm gas at a certain rate, he is 
asking that a portion of the gas trans- 
mission system be reserved for his use. 
It is logical that he should pay for this 
privilege, regardless of how much total 
gas he uses. The only questions unsettled 
are how much of the transmission facili- 
ties he is tying up, and how much he 
should pay. 

Two-part rates vary with different gas 
transmission companies and with cus- 
tomers, depending to a great extent 
where deliveries are made from the pipe- 
line and how their demands affect system 
load factor. The following 
typical: 


Te need for peak shaving facilities 


rates are 


Monthly 
Demand 
Charge 
Per max 
daily Mcf 
$4.50 
2.60 
3.20 
1.60 


Com- 
modity 
Per Mcf 
$0.30 

0.257 

0.20 

0.16 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 
Northwest (Proposed ) 
Southern California 


The economics of peak shaving de- 
pends on these rates; peak shaving would 
be of no value for only a commodity rate 
basis of billing. It also depends upon the 
load curve for the distribution system. 
Obviously, the miracle-system with 
100% load factor gains nothing from 


14 


Assistant Chief Engineer 


Engineer 
Badger Process Division 


peak shaving, while a system having only 
one high peak day a year can spend a 
substantial sum to reduce this peak. 

The results of the application of two- 
part rates, in terms of actual cost of gas 
furnished during peak periods, show 
figures of $2, $3 or even $20 per Mcf. 

Cooking habits vary but little from 
day to day, so that daily load factor is 
not seriously affected. Space heating is 
the principal contributor to fluctuating 
load, and that variable weather is the 
controlling cause. 


Effect of weather pattern 

The accompanying Figure 1 shows 
the weather patterns for four cities, in 
temperature variation curves. 

There may be no snow in Tacoma, but 
the horrible day at the end of January 
with about 25°F mean _ temperature 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 


would be costly for the gas company. 

In Boston, for which the average 
temperature variation curve covers fifty 
years, the weather extremes are hotter 
in Summer and colder in Winter than 
for Tacoma. However, the sharp winter 
peaks are not much worse than for 
Tacoma; in January in Boston there is a 
peak about 27°F below the average, 
while in Tacoma it is about 17°F. 

Very little can be done about the dif- 
ference between Summer and Winter 
loads by peak shaving, but the daily 
peaks can be reduced. 

The steadiness of the climate in San 
Francisco is striking, and the two winter 
peaks of consequence, in the tempera- 
ture variation curve, are only about 5-to- 
7°F below the average January-and- 
February weather. 





Figure 1 


WEATHER PATTERNS OF FOUR LARGE CITIES 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
September 1950-June 1951 


Figure 2 
LOAD DURATION CURVES FOR FOUR LARGE CITIES 
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In Los Angeles, the weather pattern 
includes a series of peaks, again about 
7-to-10°F below the average for January 
and February, with rather broad bases. 
Shaving these peaks to the average 
would take a lot of gas, as compared 
with the narrow peak for Tacoma. 

The rate of heating gas sendout has 
almost a straight-line relationship to the 
daily mean temperature. For any system, 
there is an Mcf-per-day requirement for 
each degree below the base temperature. 
Once the weather pattern for a locality is 
established, this number may be readily 
obtained from gas company records, 
and a load variation curve plotted. 

Those curves indicate the number of 
peaks, their extent and their duration. 
For this purpose, temperature and load 
duration curves are more useful than 
curves of sendout rate plotted on calen- 
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dar time. In these duration curves, the 
peaks are all plotted next to each other 
in descending order of size. 

Load duration curves, developed from 
typical data for the four cities and cor- 
responding to the temperature variation 
curves in Figure 1, are shown in Figure 
2. The cost data result from applying the 
rates cited earlier. Note that the area 
under the curve represents the total Mcf 
of gas sent out. For example, in the 
duration curve for Tacoma, it is only the 
small shaded peak at the left of the curve 
which is susceptible to peak shaving. 

By applying suitable two-part rate 
charges to the gas in these peaks, the 
costs can be seen and thereby it can be 
judged whether peak shaving gas can be 
sent out for less money. 

The very tip of the Tacoma peak 
would cost $15.50 per Mcf, with a total 


sendout of 3,750 Mcf. This is for peak 
shaving below 30°F. The next increment 
from 30-to-35°F, representing 10,000 
Mcf, would cost $4.80 per Mcf. Finally, 
the large area from 35-to-40°F, repre- 
senting 34,100 Mcf, would cost $1.66 
per Mcf. 

The problem is to match up these 
volumes of gas with the same volumes of 
peak shaving gas at less cost. 

For comparison with the West Coast 
cities, the very tip of the Boston peak 
would cost $8.65 per Mcf, with a total 
sendout of 32,400 Mcf, for peak shav- 
ing below 25°F. The next increment, 
from 25-to-30°F, representing 43,000 
Mcf, would cost $1.80 per Mcf. Finally, 
the increment from 30-to-35°F, repre- 
senting 63,300 Mcf, would cost $1.15 
per Mcf. 

Figure 7 includes curves giving the 
costs of peak gas in all these localities 
versus the total amount of gas used. 

Peak shaving may be accomplished in 
two ways: maunfacturing a gas cheaper 
than the cost of the peak gas, or storing 
gas for release in peak periods. 

In the case of manufacturing for a 
natural gas system, the gas produced 
must have a heating value somewhere in 
line with natural gas. This eliminates 
water gas and coke oven gas from con- 
sideration and limits consideration to 
cracking liquid fuel by reforming or us- 
ing oil gas sets. 

The cost of gas made by such cracking 
depends on the cost of the feed stock, its 
heating value, and the conversion effi- 
ciency of the process. In reforming pro- 
pane to 1,000 Btu per Mcf, the cost of 
liquid fuel per Mcf of gas is developed 
as follows: 


where E is the conversion efficiency— 
¢ per gal 
E x 92,000 Btu/gal 


Btu ¢ 
t per cf = x 
“— cf Btu 


= ¢ per Btu 


— 1,000 x © 
Btu 


¢ per Mcf = 1,000,000 x a 
Btu 


1,000,000 


¢ per Mcf = ¢/gal x 
- £/88"* 97.000 x E 


$1.085 


At 10¢ per gal, cost per Mcf = E 


In reforming, the liquid fuel is 
cracked thermally or catalytically into 
hydrogen and other lower molecular 
weight hydrocarbons; steam and air are 
sometimes added. The efficiency de- 
pends on the fuel, the heating value of 
the gas produced and the process. The 
approximate conversion efficiencies of 
some processes and the fuel cost for gas 
are shown in Table 1. 

The investment cost for such a plant 
is always higher than the cost of a pro- 
pane-air plant, although labor charges 
are similar. It is evident from this that 
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reforming cannot compete with pro- 
pane-air for peak shaving on a natural 
gas system. 

It has its place, however, in a mixed 
gas system using propane for peak shay- 
ing. On such systems, propane inter- 
changeability is strictly limited because 
of its different burning characteristic. By 
reforming, fast-burning hydrogen can be 
made which, when mixed with propane- 
air, produces a gas of suitable burning 
characteristics. 

Oil gas can be made as a peak shaving 
gas in new or converted water gas sets. 





REFORMED 
Gas 
(BTu/CF) 
Koppers-Hasche 1,000 
UGI-CCR 233 
UGI-CCR 533 
UGI-CCR 689 
Surface Combustion 540 
Gas Machinery Co. 1,000 
Gas Machinery Co. 1,000 


PROCESS 


Table 1 
FUEL COSTS OF REFORMED GASES 


FEED 

STOCK 
Naphtha 
Naphtha 
Kerosene 
Kerosene 
Propane 6.9 
Propane 6.9 93 
Butane 8.9 


FUEL 
Cost 
oF GAS 
($/McF) 
1.36 
0.383 
0.816 
1.22 
0.544 
0.806 
0.903 


SAN Con- 
FRANCISCO VERSION 
AREA EFFICIENCY 
(¢/GAL) (%) 
17.3 98 
17.3 81 
15.6 75 
15.6 65 
74.5 


91.3 


This is a common practice when natural 
gas is first brought to an existing dis- 
tributor. In converting water gas sets to 
oil gas operation, the capacity will be 
increased about as follows: 








Table 2 


Cost 
PER Mcr 


Light oil, single generator—16.7°% 
Light oil, twin generator—66.7% 
Heavy oil, twin generator— 8.3% 


Gas Oil (No. 2)/Gal $0.10075 
Tar/Gal .05 
Steam/1,000 Lb .70 
Light Oil/Gal .056 
Heat and Make Oil — 
Total Steam 


In addition, there is a benefit obtained 
since the oil gas has a higher heating 


as 14 Gal 
value than the original water gas. Details 


$1.410 


of the cost of oil gas from light oil are in 
Table 2; cost of oil gas from heavy oil, 
in Table 3. 

In addition to the costs given in these 
tables an annual labor cost of $7 per Mcf 
of daily capacity should be added. 

For the heavy oil conversion, it is 
commonly found that the cost of ad- 
ditional equipment required over and 
above that needed for the use of light oil 
generally increases capital charges more 
than enough to offset the reduced cost 
of fuel when such an installation is used 
principally for peak shaving. It should 
also be borne in mind that the heavy 
oil gas process is not as flexible as some 
others. 


Propane storage 

Turning from manufacturing to 
storage, the old stand-by is propane. It 
has one drawback—interchangeability. 
Propane, to burn successfully on a gas 
range, which also can burn natural gas, 
must be mixed with air. Even then it 
behaves differently from methane, and 
hence can not usually be substituted 
100% due to the range of appliance ad- 
justments. However, the interchange- 
ability depends on the appliance adjust- 
ment and, under some circumstances, it 
may be substituted 100% for a natural 
gas mix. Interchangeability of propane- 
air mixes is a maximum at heating 
values between 1,350 and 1,450 Btu per 
scf. 

The limits of interchangeability and 
substitutability of various propane mixes 
with 1,050 Btu high methane natural gas 
are shown in Figure 3. 

For low pressure systems, it is not 
necessary to provide air compressors to 
supply the diluent air. By vaporizing the 
propane at 60 psi or more, jet compres- 
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Residual Tar 
Residual Light Oil 


Purification, Maintenance 


139 Lb 0.097 


$1.507 


2.32 Gal 
0.40 Gal 


$0.116 
0.022 


0.138 








UNIT 
Cost 


Bunker “C” Oil/Gal 
Tar/Gal .05 
Steam/1,000 Lb -70 
Light Oil/Gal 
Heat Tar 
Make Oil 
Total Steam 


Residual Tar 
Light Oil 


Purification, Maintenance 





Table 3 
UNIT COST AND RATES FOR OIL GAS FROM HEAVY OIL 


$0.05 


.056 


Use $0.55 per Mcf of 1,000 Btu Gas 


~~ eee 2 
McFr 


.68 Gal 
11.33 Gal 
117 Lb 


2.83 Gal 
0.40 Gal 


-163 


$0.520 
025 


$0.545 








sors may be utilized against back pres- 
sures as high as 2 psig. 

For higher distribution system pres- 
sures, air compressors would be re- 
quired. The horsepower and equipment 
costs will vary with the hourly capacity 
sendout pressure and heating value of 
the propane-air mix. If the sendout pres- 
sure is high, consideration should be 
given to designing the plant for opera- 


tion on the highest heating value mixture 
possible at maximum plant capacity. 
This would permit reduction of the com- 
pressor horsepower installed and thereby 
reduce the capital charges. Of course, 
operation at this higher heating value 
would entail some metering loss which 
should be recognized in any economic 
evaluation. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Gas Dispatchers Meet and Master 
Full Range of Delivery Problems 


organization depends on the extent 

of the utility-operation and the 
scope of the department’s activities. It 
must consist, at least, of a supervisor and 
a sufficient number of trained dispatch- 
ers to work around the clock. It is most 
desirable that the dispatchers be en- 
rolled from the operating personnel, 
preferably with some knowledge of the 
transmission system. The dispatcher 
should possess a personality that will de- 
mand the respect of those with whom he 
confers. He must be cool and collected 
under the most extreme emergencies, 
and he must have the ability to quickly 
visualize and analyze occurrences even 
though they have never previously come 
to his attention. He must be able to 
clearly express his thoughts under the 
most adverse conditions. He must have 
the ability and ambition to learn the 
many intricacies of the transmission sys- 
tem, the requirements of the various 
markets and the names and locations of 
personnel who may be called upon to 
act during an emergency. He must be 
resigned to working nights, holidays and 
weekends and be ready to respond to 
call for special duty. 

The chief dispatcher, in addition to 
having these requisites, should be ca- 
pable of supervising his own personnel 
and directing the activities of members 
of other departments upon whom he 
must depend to accomplish his objec- 
tives of dispatching. He must conduct 
his personal activities so that he may be 
ready to respond to call at all times. 


Te nature of a network dispatching 


Training 

Job requirements make it prohibitive 
for a school to turn out dispatchers as 
such, but there are many schools that 
can furnish prospects with a desirable 
background. Too often an engineer with 
a college degree when assigned to dis- 
patching becomes restless during the 
long period necessary for him to reach 
a place in the organization that will 
satisfy his ambition. The unpleasant 
hours and working conditions also lend 
to his restlessness. This situation should 
be given careful thought when consider- 
ing candidates for the position. 

A well planned training course should 
be designed around the company’s op- 
erations. A very effective method of 
study is to establish hypothetical cases 
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Chief System Gas Dispatcher 
Columbia Gas System Service Corporation 


of compressor and pipeline failures, 
balancing of compressor loads, estimat- 
ing requirements, flexibility of the trans- 
mission system and all the phases of the 
operations with which he might become 
involved. Some companies have in- 
cluded brief training to improve tele- 
phone conversation and radio proce- 
dure. This is particularly important since 
it is the only means of contact he has 
with many of the people with whom he 
conducts his business. 

The field of dispatching is so diversi- 
fied and extensive as to furnish subject 
material to permit a training course to 
go on and on indefinitely. 

Dispatching’s greatest requisite is 
good communications. In the early days 
of dispatching, telegraphy was the prin- 
cipal medium of communication. Two- 
way radio is a very valuable adjunct to 
dispatching, although its use is limited 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to emergencies and to locations 
where other means of communication 
are not available. Present-day dispatch- 
ing counts heavily on radio for efficient 
operation. 


Duties of the organization 

The principal duty of the organiza- 
tion is to coordinate the activities of the 
various departments, so that the gas 
will be delivered from points of receipt 
to its many customers, regardless of the 
amount, the time or the condition. To 
accomplish this, the dispatcher must 
take four definite steps. He must esti- 
mate the demand; order the required gas 
turned on at the source; issue orders to 
maintain pressures that will deliver this 
quantity of gas to the market, and check 
terminal pressures to ascertain with 
what degree of accuracy his objective is 
being carried out. 

One of the unusual conditions under 
which a dispatcher operates is that he 
is obliged to direct the activities of per- 
sonnel of other departments, in regard 
to the delivery of the gas, without going 
through the usual lines of authority. 

Successful operation under these con- 
ditions can only be accomplished by de- 
veloping complete understanding of 
one department’s obligation to the other. 
It cannot be established by command, 
but must be acquired by cooperation and 
fair dealing in day-by-day performance 
of their duties. 


The dispatcher may be of service to 
other departments in many ways. He 
may determine the most suitable operat- 
ing pressures for compressors, balance 
load between stations to permit the most 
economical operation, maintain mini- 
mum pressures consistent with good 
service, reroute gas whenever possible 
to allow isolation of lines for repairs 
thus eliminating the hazards and make- 
shift repairs resulting from working 
under pressure, maintain pressures on 
field stations so that legible orifice meter 
records may be obtained, anticipate 
changes in demand or system changes in 
advance to permit orifice plate or meter 
changes, and forecast the demand suffi- 
ciently in advance, if possible, to per- 
mit the operation of wells without over- 
time. 

Often incoming gases vary in heating 
value to such an extent that a major 
problem is presented to the dispatcher. 
Push button operation is fast coming 
into use in modern dispatching and pre- 
sents a new technique in performance 
of his duties. Maintenance of records- 
of-operation is of great importance. 
They serve as a history of the com- 
pany’s operation, a guide for future dis- 
patching and are frequently used by 
other departments. 

There are some people who believe 
that dispatchers have a slack season dur- 
ing the summer. Actually, this is the 
season when the dispatchers are busy 
rerouting gas in preparation for line re- 
pairs, adjusting compressor loads to per- 
mit engine overhauling, planning and 
executing stress testing of pipelines, and 
where underground storage is involved, 
the particular problem of directing its 
flow to the storage areas. 


Additional activities 

Many companies have developed their 
dispatching organization to a _ point 
where it is also active in planning trans- 
mission facilities, estimating future re- 
quirements, making sendout reports, 
testifying before regulatory bodies and 
participating in numerous other activi- 
ties. It serves as an information bureau 
supplying information both up and 
down the line of authority. There seems 
to be no formula by which we can 
establish the minimum or the maximum 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Operating Revenues and Income in 
September 


Operating revenues of natural gas com- 
panies reporting to the Commission totaled 
$156,075,179 in September of 1953, an in- 
crease of 18.2% over September 1952 re- 
ceipts. For the 12 months ended September 
30, revenues aggregated $2,249,079,388 o1 
21.4% higher than revenues received in 
the 12 months ended September 30, 1952. 

Gas utility operating income for Septem- 
ber 1953, amounted to $13,723,248, down 
9.8% from September of last year. For the 
12 months ended September 1953, gas util- 
ity operating income was $313,520,797, 
representing an increase of 14.8°% over the 
comparable period ended in September 
1952. 

Net gas utility plant of the reporting 
companies aggregated $5,376,105,827 on 
September 30, 1953, up $539,641,933, or 
11.2% over the figures reported a year ago. 

Gas operating revenue deductions during 
September 1953, amounted to $142,534,- 
922, in increase of 21.9%. Of this total, op- 
erating expenses accounted for $114,731,- 
107; depreciation for $14,759,913, and 
taxes for $13,043,902. 

Gas sales to ultimate consumers during 
the month were 197,117 MMcf, and in- 
crease of 9.7% over September 1952. 

Sales to residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial consumers increased 8.1%, 4.6%, 
and 9.8%, respectively, while revenues 
from the three classes of service increased 
16.2%,: 13.4% and 18.8%, respectively. 
Revenues from all sales to ultimate con- 
sumers increased 17.7%, and amounted to 
$61,302,956. 

Net income of the companies for Sep- 
tember 1953, was $6,018,969, down 27.4% 
from September 1952. For the 12 months 
ended September 1953, net income of 
$225,223,670 represented an increase of 
11.1% over the comparable 1952 period. 


Suspend Proposed NYS Natural 
Rate Increase 


The Commission has suspended a pro- 
posed $5,306,000 annual wholesale natural 
gas rate increase by New York State Natu- 
ral Gas Corp. 

The company had proposed to make the 
higher rates effective on November 21. The 
increase is suspended until April 21, 
through the five-month suspension period 
allowed by the Natural Gas Act. If the 
Commission has not reached a decision by 
that time, the new rates may, upon motion 
by the company, be placed into effect un- 
der bond and subject to refund. 

The company had based its proposed in- 
crease partly upon a claimed increase in the 
cost of gas purchased from Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. and Hope Natural Gas 
Co. However, the FPC said, Tennessee’s 
and Hope’s proposed increases have been 
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suspended. New York State Natural also 
proposed other major tariff changes in- 
volving abandonment of its rate zones and 
changing from straight line and block com- 
modity rates to a system-wide demand and 
commodity rate. 

The Commission said that the proposed 
increased rates and other tariff changes 
“have not been shown to be justified and 
may be unjust, unreasonable, and otherwise 
unlawful.” 

The proposed increase would affect more 
than 20 utility customer companies in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


United Fuel Rates Okayed—Revenue 
Increase to be About $1,340,000 

The Commission has issued a supple- 
mental opinion and order prescribing natu- 
ral gas rates for United Fuel Gas Co. 
which will increase the company’s revenues 
by about $1,340,000 annually, based on the 
test year ended June 30, 1952, over those 
allowed by the FPC in a decision issued 
last August 7. 

The supplemental opinion was issued by 
the Commission following a rehearing on 
certain parts of the August 7 opinion and 
order, which involved two proposed rate 
increases by United Fuel—one totaling 
about $7,000,000 per year which was al- 
lowed, and the second for approximately 
$6,900,000, which the Commission reduced 
by almost $3,000,000. The rehearing in- 
volved only the second increase, which has 
been in effect under bond since last Febru- 
ary 15. 

The Commission found that the level of 
United Fuel’s local production during 1953 
was expected to be somewhat lower than 
the figure on which the August 7 decision 
was based and said the new estimate for 
local production would result in a cost of 
service related to interstate wholesale 
sales of $57,850,202. 

The Commission, however, rejected 
United Fuel’s contention that the rates al- 
lowed would earn only a 3.69% rate of re- 
turn instead of the 64%4°% which FPC found 
to be reasonable. 

In connection with the alleged impact 
of the Commission's decision on the entire 
Columbia Gas System, the FPC pointed 
out that “in view of the fact that we regu- 
late only about one-third of Columbia’s 
ultimate sales revenues we can not ‘insure 
the overall earnings of the system.” The 
FPC added that it could not guarantee “for 
any relatively short period of time, as con- 
trasted with normal operations for which 
rates are fixed, that weather or other con- 
ditions will be such that United Fuel or 
Columbia will earn the 6% percent return 
we heretofore found reasonable.” 

Ruling on another issue raised by United 
at the rehearing, the FPC reaffirmed its 
earlier conclusion that consumers should 
be charged only the company’s actual liabil- 
ity for Federal income taxes, and that any 
reduction of this cost effected by the filing 
of a consolidated tax return by the Colum- 
bia System should be reflected in the costs 
charged to consumers. 

The Commission’s new order directs 
United to refund to its customers the dif- 
ference in the rates which it has been col- 
lecting under bond since last February 15 
and those which have now been prescribed. 
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How to Use the Material 


American Gas Fundamentals is a 
comprehensive compilation of basic gas 
facts to guide any gas utility employee 
toward a broader understanding of the 
industry as a whole. 

The series is designed to be removed 
from each current issue of AMERICAN 
Gas JourNat and filed in a ring binder 
where it may be accumulated into a text 
book of permanent usefulness. Materia! 
should be filed under the major sub- 
ject head appearing in the upper right 
hand box at the head of each chapter. 
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Communications in the Gas Industry 


industry, includes all methods of electronic trans- 

mission of messages, reading of remotely-located 
instruments and controlling the operation of remotely- 
located equipment. 

Two broad categories embrace all communications serv- 
ices utilized by the industry: telephone and radio. More 
specifically, the gas industry—from the producing area to 
the consumer’s door—utilizes telephone; teletypewriter; 
and portable, mobile and fixed radio facilities to insure 
fast, efficient, economic and safe operations. 

Individual gas company expenditures for communica- 
tions range from monthly bills for normal business tele- 
phone service to multi-million-dollar investments for radio 
equipment, combined with the continuing costs of op- 
eration and maintenance. However, the costs, whether 
modest or great, were subject to accounting analysis that 
would enable well-managed companies to relate, before- 
hand, the anticipated costs of communications to the re- 
sultant economic and operating benefits. And, it must be 
assumed that substantial advantages were expected from 
the selected facilities. 

Maintenance of a favorable competitive position in any 
modern industry depends heavily upon its operational 
adoptions of advantageous technological advancements. 
The gas industry, as a whole, has shown its readiness to 
use such advancements and its phenomenal growth can be 
attributed, generally, to them. 

The technological scope, precision and dependability of 
communications services and equipment give the gas in- 
dustry new operating tools that are in characteristic har- 
mony with high pressures, large gas volumes, long dis- 
tances, and an improved safety record. 

Taking first things first, the geologists who explore for 
undiscovered gas and oil use communications equipment as 
the very heart of their technologies. 

The reflecting seismograph, described in the chapter, 
“Geology and the Gas Industry,” is a means of communi- 
cating to a moving strip-chart the indications of subsurface 
formations, for interpretation with respect to possible gas 
and oil deposits. 

Individual field crews, working at distances from their 
base, coordinate operations through portable radio stations, 
commonly called walkie-talkies. Their mobile equipment, 
jeeps, swamp-buggies, boats, airplanes and helicopters also 
are equipped with two-way radio equipment. 

When drilling operations are started in the natural gas 
production areas, the contractors place a high operating 
value on their communications facilities because of the 
conservation of time, an important drilling consideration, 
made possible by high-speed communication. Low-powered 
radio transmitters on the drilling rigs are used for requests 
to the contractors’ bases of operations and often, when 
needs are anticipated by only a short time, the required ma- 
terial or equipment is delivered without incurring any 
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down-time on the rig. The contractors’ trucks are equipped 
with two-way radio, thereby completing the network of 
rig-base-trucks. 

The operations in a coordinated producing area depend 
upon communications facilities for efficiency and econ- 
omy. Modern production methods in gas and oil fields give 
serious attention to conservation; avoiding waste of either 
liquid or gas after they have been brought to the surface. 
If the gas gathering system connected with a producing 
area cannot take, or does not have the demand for all gas 
being produced at any given time, this information flows 
back rapidly from the processing plant where the liquid- 
content of the gas is removed and the gas is prepared for 
pipeline transmission to consuming areas. In this case, the 
means of communication may be telephone, teletypewriter 
or radio. 

The operators at the producing area are able to act im- 
mediately on the information to recycle some or all the 
gas; return it to the underground producing zones for 
maintenance of pressure on the crude petroleum and for 
subsequent reproduction to the surface. Wasteful flaring 
of gas, no matter how small the volume, is avoided. Later, 
when there is a demand for more gas, by the processing 
plant and the gathering system, that information is com- 
municated rapidly to the field operators and they change 
the gas flow accordingly. 

Pipeline construction contractors coordinate their work, 
as they extend the constantly-growing gas network to all 
sections of the Nation, by using radio facilities. In gen- 
eral, they use the same type of radio equipment as the 
drilling contractors, but the importance of ready-communi- 
cations is even greater to the pipeliner due to the extremes 
in terrain and the distances with which he usually contends. 
The work of a pipeline spread, or construction crew, is 
characteristically organized so that ditching, pipe delivery, 
welding, coating, pipe laying and backfilling move along 
the route with production line speed and efficiency. There- 
fore, the emergency that cannot be anticipated requires 
speed to avoid or minimize delays in the progress of con- 
struction. Two-way radio goes into action at such times. 


Gas transmission pipelines 


The most dramatic utilization of communications serv- 
ices and equipment, from the viewpoint of distance and 
type of application, is made by the transmission pipelines 
that connect the natural gas producing areas with the dis- 
tant heavily-populated and -industrialized consuming 
areas. 

The transportation segment of the gas industry makes 
the most extensive use of communications: radio, tele- 
phone and teletypewriter. However, the applications of 
these services and equipment are much more complex than 
in other segments of the industry due to the more com- 
plete utilization of the capabilities of the media. 

Telephone service is usually maintained from one end of 
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a transmission line to the other, with intermediate points 
of contact at compressor stations and offices along the line. 
This facility may be made up of one or more channels, de- 
pending upon the need, and becomes a private telephone 
system using the familiar dial telephone instruments. 

The operation and maintenance of the facility may be 
cared for by the long-distance telephone companies, as a 
leased service. The equipment employed by the telephone 
companies in the operation of a leased service may include 
pole-strung wires, buried cable, microwave radio or some 
combination of them. However, regardless of how the 
voice is carried, from one point to a selected second point, 
the effect is the same as establishing a local dial telephone 
connection even though 1,000 miles or more may separate 
the points. 

Where the need for telephone communication over a 
transmission pipeline system reaches extensive propor- 
tions, it may be found on analysis that it is more efficient 
and more economic to build, operate and maintain a 
privately-owned microwave radio system. Here again, 
there is most apt to be some use of wires to make the de- 
sired contacts along the route of the pipeline, but the in- 
dividuals who use the facility do not distinguish it from 
the conventional dial telephone. 

Telephonic communication, either by wire or radio, in 
natural gas pipeline systems is used for administrative pur- 
poses but it has a vital place in the big job of dispatching 
gas to the distributing gas utilities that are the pipelines’ 
customers. Instructions to increase the rate of delivery to 
one customer, decrease the rate to another and inject or 
withdraw gas from an underground storage area can be 
determined in a chief dispatcher’s office, transmitted by 
telephone to the three distant stations concerned, and the 
changes effected—all in a matter of minutes, with constant 
coordination of operations at the headquarters office. Im- 
mediate communications among the stations is essential; 
possible delays in establishing contact through public 
long-distance telephone facilities could not be tolerated— 
only the leased or owned facilities will serve adequately in 
dispatching the large volumes of gas that are involved in 
pipeline operations. 

Teletypewriter facilities are utilized by the large gas 
transmission companies, as an adjunct to their telephone 
facilities. This equipment, too, may be installed, operated 
and maintained as a leased service of the long-distance 
telephone companies. Messages typed by pipeline em- 
ployees can be directed to one or simultaneously to more 
than one station or office on the system, by appropriate 
dialling of the assigned teletypewriter numbers. As in the 
case of telephone service, the actual transmission through 
telephone company facilities may be by wire, microwave 
radio or a combination of both. 

A gas transmission company that has its own microwave 
system would, ordinarily, have its own teletypewriter 
equipment and coordinate its operation with the radio 
system. 

Obviously, teletypewriter communication has the ad- 
vantages of written records for sender and recipient. It 
is used for administrative and operational messages which 
should be delivered earlier than if they were sent by mail, 
or which are so detailed that they cannot be readily and 
reliably sent by telephone. Some companies use their tele- 
typewriter facilities for gas dispatching messages. 

Distinctly separate from microwave facilities, which ac- 
tually beam radio waves from one point to another, most 
pipeline companies have other radio facilities that are used 
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to communicate with employees who are assigned to cars, 
trucks and airplanes. In general, the fixed radio stations in 
this system are located together with the microwave sta- 
tions. In fact, the stations used to communicate with em- 
ployees in automotive equipment can be operated by re- 
mote control, interconnected with the microwave system. 

With practically all cars, trucks and planes radio- 
equipped, every key employee of a pipeline company is 
only a “voice length” away from any compressor station 
or office along the entire system. That closeness of em- 
ployee-contact, over the length of a pipeline, cannot be 
evaluated in dollars. The high value is evident in the time 
that can be saved in directing the field force to meet spe- 
cific and immediate requirements, routine or emergency; 
in the transportation mileage that is saved; in the overall 
increase in employee-efficiency; in the operating efficiency 
of the pipeline itself and the vast contribution to operating 
safety. 

Of course, messages originate in the automotive equip- 
ment, as well as at the offices and pipeline stations. From 
that viewpoint, other incalculable advantages are ob- 
tained in cases of emergency through the direct observa- 
tions of trained personnel. As the need arises, the per- 
sonnel in automotive equipment can communicate from 
unit-to-unit—again, without regard for the miles that sepa- 
rate them. 

Reading of remotely-located instruments was referred 
to in the first paragraph of this chapter. That gas industry 
operation is known as telemetering and it is an electronic 
development now in widening-application by the gas 
transmission companies. 

Telemetering, in a simplified definition, is the medium 
for reproducing at some central location the measure- 
ments of operating conditions that exist at remote, un- 
attended, points. 

A pipeline operator can dial, selectively, a distant un- 
attended station and, as a response, thereafter read on con- 
ventional instrument dials in front of him, such conditions 
as pressures, flow rates and temperatures at the distant sta- 
tion. This has the effect of going directly to the station and 
taking the same readings from similar instrument dials. In 
rapid succession, he can dial all the stations with which he 
is concerned and record their conditions—without leaving 
his desk. 

The electronic impulses that are involved in telemeter- 
ing operations may be sent over either a telephone system, 
by microwave radio or a combination of both. And, as a 
note of interest, with no mutual interference, they can be 
sent over wires that are carrying, simultaneously, telephone 
conversations. 

Remote control of operating equipment is usually cou- 
pled with telemetering operations in a gas transmission 
system. In fact, remote control is just another applica- 
tion of the same principles that are employed in tele- 
metering. 

If the operator wants to change a condition at a remote 
station, such as rate of gas flow to a distribution utility, 
after he has taken a telemeter reading, he dials a code num- 
ber for a specific valve and then presses a button for a pre- 
determined number of seconds, during which the valve is 
opened or closed to the point required for the desired 
change. Then, by either subsequent or coincidental tele- 
metering, he can verify the accuracy of his change on the 
dials in front of him. 

How does he know that he is communicating with the 
correct distant station, rather than one that is miles away 
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and related to a different gas distribution utility? In addi- 
tion to the instruments before him, he has a large diagram 
of the part of the system he controls, with a light for each 
station and every remotely-controllable valve in each sta- 
tion. As he dials, the selective code numbers for stations 
and valves, the impulses go to the distant points and, at 
the same time, to the corresponding lights on his visible 
diagram, thereby confirming the accuracy of his dialling. 


Gas distribution utilities 

When a gas distribution utility receives natural gas from 
a transmission pipeline, communications between the two 
companies are an immediate and important operating fac- 
tor. Simply stated, the respective dispatchers must know 
the volume, pressure and time interval of the utility’s re- 
quirement for pipeline gas. These are vital considerations 
to the utility; but the pipeline must have the information 


to meet the requirement. Usually, the information is given 
by telephone or teletypewriter, but some large utilities, 
with extensive need for communications with the supplier- 
pipelines, have full-time leased or private telephone con- 
nections, or they may be on a leg from the pipeline’s micro- 
wave radio system. 

Gas distribution utilities have applied, with high operat- 
ing advantages, all the methods of communications utilized 
by the long-distance transmission pipelines. The utilities, 
due to their generally more-concentrated service areas, 
have less complicated systems than the pipelines and some 
of the purposes are different. However, the final results of 
adequate communication are the same: speed, efficiency, 
economy and safety. 

The telephone is the principal means of contact with a 
gas utility’s customers. Some companies have heightened 
their customer-relations by adopting a special telephone 
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In this arrangement, telephone facilities are used. 
Terminal A has telephone and _ teletypewriter 
communications facilities through the entire sys- 
tem to Terminal E, with intermediate contacts at 
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points such as Station D. Station B is telemetered 
and remotely-controlled from Terminal A and, 
similarly, Station C is telemetered and remotely- 
controlled from Terminal E. 
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This system uses a combination of wires and 
microwave radio. Terminal A, through its micro- 
wave facilities, controls the operation of Station 
B, which is unattended. Terminal E has the same 
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control over unattended Station D. Telephone 
and teletypewriter facilities are operated through- 
out the system, from A to E, with contact at all 
attended stations such as C. 
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plan that assigns a well-publicized public telephone number 
to the customer-service department. Calls to that number 
go directly to members of the service department who are 
trained to care for most details that might arise in cus- 
tomer-conversation$s. 

Under that plan, the first gas company employee to talk 
with a customer is the one the customer really called; there 
is no need to talk with a switchboard operator. In those 
instances when information must be obtained from some 
other department, such as accounting, a hold-button makes 
it possible to get the information on the same telephone and 
then return to the conversation with the customer. 

The telephone has many other uses in the communica- 
tions requirements of a gas utility. In addition to the usual 
administrative applications, the principal use is in the op- 
erating department. Coordination is essential, especially 
in the operations of a company that receives natural gas 
from a pipeline, and has a peak shaving plant, a liquefied 
petroleum gas storage plant or both. The sendout of the 
type and volume of gas in accordance with the demand is 
coordinated by instructions issued at a central office over 
the telephone. 

The larger gas utilities can reach all their plants and 
offices through one switchboard; the smaller utilities find it 
more economical to have individual numbers for each unit. 

Selling gas service and gas appliances, a matter of cur- 
rently-grave concern to the gas utility industry, is being ap- 
proached by some companies with carefully-devised tele- 
phone campaigns. Members of the sales departments, 
working from lists of known-prospects, use the telephone 
for their initial contacts, following with personal calls in 
the cases where a degree of interest is indicated. Usually, 
these campaigns consider only one appliance category at 
a time. Results from these telephone campaigns have been 
so successful for some companies that the campaigns are 
established as permanent features for business develop- 
ment. 

Telemetering-remote control, as described for pipeline 
operations, .also has a definite place in the operations of 
gas distribution utilities. As they apply the techniques, 
they are able to maintain centralized surveillance over 
such equipment as regulator stations, propane storage 
plants and the city gate stations where gas is delivered 
from the supplying natural gas pipelines. The operational 
advantages over sending a man or crew to make neces- 
sary changes are quite apparent. The link between the cen- 
tral control point of a utility and the instruments and 
equipment is most often a telephone company service; the 
metering and control impulses do not interfere with con- 
versations on the same lines. 

The use of two-way radio communication by utilities is 
widely apparent from the tell-tale hatpin antennae on the 
tops of the companies’ automotive equipment. All the ad- 
vantages of speed, economy, efficiency and safety are 
realized. Construction and repair crews, no matter where 
they are located, are as close as their microphones to their 


shops and warehouses. Supervisors are in touch with all 
their crews and can coordinate their work without amass- 
ing travel mileage. 

While all well-managed and efficiently-operated com- 
panies use every precaution to avoid emergencies—there 
still are emergencies. Those are the times—maybe minutes 
or hours in duration—when the values of immediate, di- 
rect and concise communications have the highest value to 
utilities that are adequately equipped. 

The customers of a gas company get a direct impres- 
sion and value from two-way radio, when they make serv- 
ice requests. Routine requests probably are always han- 
dled in the order of receipt, with respect to the service 
districts of a company. But, the service car that is close 
to a location from which there is a complaint of leaking 
gas can be at the location in minutes after the call has been 
received at the central office. The radio dispatcher knows 
where each car or truck is operating and he knows which 
of them is attended, at any time. The drivers report when 
they leave and return to their vehicles. In cases of serious 
leakage-indications, vehicles that are farther away than a 
nearby but presently-unattended vehicle can be dispatched 
to the location. 

The most modern radio equipment installed in gas in- 
dustry vehicles includes devices that selectively signal the 
individual drivers only as they are called. Also, instead of 
listening to loudspeakers, they pick up what appears to be 
conventional telephone instruments to answer and talk 
with either the headquarters station or other vehicles. 
Anyone who has ridden in a radio-taxicab with the earlier, 
non-selectivé type of equipment- knows the irritation that 
can come from a chattering loudspeaker. 

The headquarters transmitting equipment used by gas 
utilities is located to obtain full coverage of the com- 
panies’ service areas. In many cases, due to limited range, 
this requires more than one transmitter; the additional 
transmitters may be either attended or unattended, de- 
pending upon individual company considerations. Unat- 
tended stations are remotely-controlled from the head- 
quarters station in a manner that gives all transmitters the 
effect of being a single unit. However, they are operated 
independently as required to contact vehicles that are 
within their separate ranges of transmission. The remote 
transmitting units are connected with the headquarters 
station by telephone wires and the versatile dial permits 
selection of the station to be operated. 


Future use of techniques 


Communications equipment and services are now essen- 
tial to gas industry operations. Full utilization of the pres- 
ently-available potentials has not been reached and may 
not be reached for a five-to-ten year period. The years im- 
mediately ahead will reveal an ever-widening utilization, 
particularly by distribution utilities, together with new 
developments in techniques that will be applicable to the 
industry’s operating problems. 


This chapter on Communications in the Gas Industry was prepared by 
Hilding H. Carlson, Managing Editor, American Gas Journal 
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the service to the consumer, and it can 
never be made, by any law, so low as to 
amount to confiscation. A just and 
reasonable rate must therefore fall be- 
tween these two extremes, so as to al- 
low both sides to profit by the conduct 
of the business, by the improvement of 
methods, and by the increase of effi- 
ciency. 

Another important rule established 
by leading higher court decisions is this: 
Fair and reasonable gas rates, and jus- 
tice to the consumer, ordinarily, would 
require a rate somewhat less than the 
full value of the service to him, and 
justice to the company would ordinarily 
require a rate above the point at which 
it would become confiscatory. A just 
and reasonable gas rate, therefore, is 
necessarily a question of sound business 
judgment rather than one of legal for- 
mula, and must often be tentative since 
exact results cannot be foretold. Like 
other questions in law that involve 
reasonableness of conduct, it is a ques- 
tion of fact to be settled by the good 
sense of the court. That it is not a ques- 
tion of legal formula is shown by a de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court in San Diego Land & Town Com- 
pany v. Jasper, 189 U. S. 439. 

This court held that a gas rate may be 
reasonable although it fails to produce 
an adequate return to the gas company, 
owing to the fact that the business has 
not developed sufficiently to be remuner- 
ative, or that the plant is on a larger 
scale than is justified by the demand. 
Under this unusual rule of law the gas 
company must have almost certain pros- 
pects of increasing its income in the near 
future by gaining many new customers 
at relatively small expense. Otherwise, 
this rule is not at all applicable. 


Interruptible and off-peak rates 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the question: 
“Can a public service commission ever 
increase gas rates without determining 
the present earnings and future prospec- 
tive earnings of the gas company?” 

A higher court recently answered 
this question in the affirmative. In re- 
viewing this case in detail some un- 
usually valuable legal information, on 
the validity of gas rates, will be found. 

In Illinois Commerce Commission v. 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, 
112 N. E. (2d) 141, testimony showed 
these facts: The State public service 
commission approved the tariff amend- 
ments and increased rates proposed by 
The Peoples Company, with respect to 
gas sold in large volume to industries in 
a city on an interruptible or off-peak 
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basis. The interruptible customers are 
subject to curtailment of service if 
serving them would increase the demand 
beyond the existing capacity of the com- 
pany at any given time, with processing 
customers receiving a two-hour notice 
and boiler fuel customers receiving a 
30-minute notice. These tariff amend- 
ments provided for an increase of about 
30% in interruptible and off-peak gas 
rates, and for the curtailment of inter- 
ruptible boiler fuel service before cur- 
tailment of interruptible processing serv- 
ice. Certain interruptible and off-peak 
gas customers, adversely affected by 
such tariff increases, filed suit and asked 
the higher court to disallow the rate in- 
creases. These various consumers, who 
filed the suit, purchased interruptible 
natural gas for boiler fuel purposes. It 
was their main contention that an in- 
crease in their rates was not justifiable 
because the public service commission 
had not in any way attempted to deter- 
mine the gas company’s present earnings 
before increasing the rates for inter- 
ruptible and off-peak gas consumers. 
Further testimony showed that the gas 
company furnished gas to approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 customers in the city 
and the new increased rates applied to 
8 large interruptible customers and 504 
off-peak customers. It was contended 
by these consumers that the increased 
rates payable by them were unjust, un- 
reasonable, and discriminatory with re- 
spect to the firm customers of the com- 
pany, and that any gas available for sale 
to interruptible and off-peak users, after 
the firm customers had been supplied, 
should be regarded as a surplus com- 
modity and its price fixed on a com- 


_ petitive basis with other fuels, and the 


increased revenue applied to a reduc- 
tion in rates and charges for gas sold 
to firm customers. 

Further testimony disclosed these 
facts: In the late 1920’s‘all of the gas 
which the company sold was either 
purchased by-product gas or gas manu- 
factured by the company’s own produc- 
tion facilities. It hit upon the plan of 
selling excess gas at “off-peak” rates 
for customers who would be willing to 
use gas as an alternate to their regular 
fuel during periods when the firm de- 
mands were low. The off-peak rates 
were, as is usual, lower than the rate to 
firm customers. 

In 1931 natural gas became available 


and was mixed with manufactured gas 
for distribution. Notwithstanding that, 
the public service commission did not 
investigate the earnings or present value 
of the gas company’s property, the court 
said; 

“In reviewing an order of the com- 
mission, the courts are limited to a con- 
sideration of the questions of whether 
the commission acted within the scope 
of its authority, whether it made find- 
ings in support of its decision, whether 
the findings and decision have a substan- 
tial foundation in the evidence, and 
whether constitutional rights have been 
infringed by the decision. The statute 
does not authorize a court to put itself 
in the place of the commission and to 
determine independently the issues pre- 
sented, or to substitute its judgment for 
that of the commission. The findings of 
the commission that the revised rates 
and charges filed by the company and 
approved, are just, is supported by the 
evidence and is within the authority of 
the commission. It cannot, therefore, be 
disturbed by this court. The revised 
rates for the interruptible and off-peak 
service are just and reasonable. The 
order of the commission cannot there- 
fore, be set aside by the court.” 


Cost not important 

Another contention was made that 
the increased rates for gas, in the above 
case, were void, the contention being 
that the only basis for determining 
whether gas rates are just and reason- 
able is the incremental cost of furnish- 
ing the service. The higher court re- 
fused to agree with this, and said: 

“We have determined that the vari- 
ous services of the gas company cannot 
logically be segregated for the pur- 
poses of rate-making. The evidence also 
discloses that the very purpose in dispos- 
ing of the excess gas to these interrupt- 
ible and off-peak users was for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the gas at a cheaper 
rate and to sell the excess at such a 
profit as would cut the cost of gas and 
improve the service to firm customers.” 

For comparison see Illinois Central 
Company v. Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, 387 Ill. 256. This court held 
that the costs for a particular service 
must include not only the specific ex- 
penditures, but also a just portion of 
the expenses incurred for all services of 

(Continued on page 37) 
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WHAT THE 
ROCKWELL 
PROGRAM OF 
RESEARCH 

AND 
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Exterior view of a recently completed 
Rockwell research laboratory in East Chicago, Indiana 


. The Rockwell Research and Development De- 
partment is one of the most important, if not the 
most important, in the whole scope of company 
activity. It is the foundation on which new prod- 
ucts are developed and old products are modern- 
ized and continually improved. 


Rockwell maintains completely equipped, com- 
petently staffed laboratory facilities at all principal 
plant levels. For pure research beyond the scope 
of industrial laboratories, Rockwell supports full 
time fellowships at Mellon Institute and South- 
west Research Institute. Men nationally recog- 
nized in the fields of physics, chemistry and 
metallurgy head these operations. 


This intensive program of research and de- 
velopment is dedicated to you, our customers in 
the gas business. From it you gain the benefits of 
equipment that returns a greater measure of 
performance value. This is just another Rockwell 
expression of confidence in the future of the gas 
business—a confidence that you can share in your 
Own operations. 


Testing the tensile properties of steel at elevated temperatures 
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dustry to date this year has gone 
counter to the general corporate 
trend in several 
important aspects. 

Whereas fi- 
nancing by all in- 
dustry in the first 
nine months of 
1953 declined to 
$6.4 billion, for 
a drop of 10% 
from the level of 
the corresponding 
1952 period, flo- 
tations by the 
straight gas oper- 
ating companies increased to $902 mil- 
lion for a gain of 5% and electric com- 
pany financing, at nearly $2 billion, was 
up 43%. 

What is even more important is the 
fact that both branches of the utility in- 
dustry have followed a more conserva- 
tive pattern than other segments of in- 
dustry. And in this respect the gas com- 
panies have done well, 73% of their new 
issues comprising debt, compared with 
86% a year ago. The ratio of debt to the 
total was up 68% for the electric com- 
panies this year, from 62% a year ear- 
lier. But for all industry the portion of 
funds raised through debt this year hit 
$5 billion, or 78% of the total. 

The inclination to raise increasing 
proportions of new money through sale 
of debt securities has drawn recent warn- 
ings from two important meetings, the 
New York Society of Accountants and 
the Investment Bankers’ Association. 
The warnings were two-pronged, one 
being directed against management that 
the debt situation could get serious if re- 
cession should come about and make 
difficult both the payment of interest and 
refunding of maturing debt on a favor- 
able basis. The other was aimed at taxing 
authorities to give serious thought to 
eliminating the double tax on dividends 
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Bond Market Continuing Strong 


But Economists Warn Against Overextension of Bond Financing 
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and possibly reducing the holding period 
for capital gains on stocks to make com- 
mon stock investment more attractive 
for the average investor. 

It is well known in this corner that 
utility management is cognizant of the 
benefits of a conservative capital struc- 
ture, from the standpoint both of the in- 
vestment rating accorded their bonds 
and of the interest cost basis on which 
soundly situated bonds can be sold. 

The equity behind the proposed new 
debt issues is scrutinized by members of 
every investment banking syndicate 
which is considering bidding for the is- 
sues; and while no hard and fast norm 
prevails for prescribing investment rat- 
ings, the coveted AA or Al ratings are 
out of the question if debt is much over 
50% of total capitalization and surplus, 
unless earnings coverage for fixed 
charges exceeds five times before income 
taxes. As a rule, it might be added, capi- 
talization and earnings run on the near- 
est thing to parallel paths, especially now 
that an increasing number of rate in- 
creases given utilities by regulatory com- 
missions during the recent past have 
been based chiefly, if not entirely, on an 
investment base. 

While the bond market lately has been 
showing improvement, indigestion has 
developed as underwriters “reached” for 
one or two of the new issues. This caused 
some hesitation on the part of bidders 
for succeeding new issues. But the inter- 
est cost to issuers of new “A” or soundly 
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rated bonds at this writing is in the 
neighborhood of 3.53%. The temporary 
unsettlement might prove to be a warn- 
ing light to both bidders and issuers how. 
ever, that the market, while improved, 
easily could become subject to further 
indigestion in the event either party to 
the sale of the new issues overrates the 
appetite of the bond market from the §| 
standpoint either of volume or of too §! 
high offering prices. 

At present interest cost levels the new 
offerings have received favorable recep- 
tion in the market. Despite the fact that 
no less than $90 million of utility debt 
securities were offered publicly in the 
past fortnight, the backlog of previously 
offered issues still on shelves of the un- 
derwriters was reduced in the past week 
by $15 million to about $50 million. 
This represents just about a good work- 
ing inventory unless a heavy volume of 
new Offerings hits the market and causes 
a glut. 

A good part of the recent improve- 
ment in placement of new issues is trace- 
able to renewed buying by some of the § | 
large life insurance companies, one of 
which took 20% of one fairly large of- 
fering. 

Savings banks have continued to stress J | 
bonds as their medium of corporate in- J | 
vestment and have given but little heed § | 
to common stock, as mentioned in this } | 
column on several occasions in the past 
couple of years. Now the matter has 

(Continued on page 39) 











INDEX OF YIELDS : 


SELECTED UTILITIES STOCKS 








Nov. 
1953 
Natural Gas Transmission 


Companies 


Oct. 
1953 


Sept. 
1953 


June 
1953 


Aug. 
1953 


July 
1953 


May 
1953 


4.447 4.447, 4.9070 4.467 4.767% 4.727% 4.347% 4.18% 4.04% 3.95% 4.04% 4.04% 


Natural Gas Transmission Se $3 G74 G6 S41 5S S528 
& Distribution Companies 

Manufactured & Mixed Gas 4.75 494 5.14 499 5.06 508 4.80 
Companies 

Class “A” Electric Companies 5.15 5.14 5.41 5.27 5.41 5.53 5.18 

Class “B” Electric Companies 5.14 5.37 5.61 550 5.41 5.68 5.35 





Mar. 
1953 


Feb. 
1953 


Apr. 
1953 


Dec. 
1952 


Jan. 
1953 


5.06 491 491 5.02 4.99 
473 463 465 487 4.83 
5.14 497 505 5.08 5.10 
5.06 493 5.08 5.19 5.08 





This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 


96. 


companies, 5. 


in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 
This index is compiled from: natural gas transmission companies, 5; 
natural gas transmission and distribution companies, 5; manufactured and 
mixed gas companies, 4; 


class “A” electric companies, 4; class ““B” electric 
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MT Niags meal 


GAS PLANT REQUIRES... 


GASMACO HAS IT! 





Oil Gas. Two Shell and Four Shell Regenerative 












Sets. Conversion of Water Gas Sets to Twin Gen- 
erator or Single Burner Type. 


Oil Scrubbing and Light Oil Recovery Apparatus. lron Oxide Purifiers with Valve Manifold and Cover 
Tr : aac ; ies | Lifting Crane. Also built in high pressure design. 





Automatic Controls, Gauge Boards, and accessories. 





Tar Dehydration Equipment. Cooling Scrubbers, Multiple Spray 
Type, with Gas Liquor Coolers. 


GASMACO has these and many other items for the gas plant, such as equipment and 
processes for thermal or catalytic cracking of hydrocarbon feeds and for liquefaction, 


storage and regasification of natural gas. 


Call or write for a list of GASMACO’s complete line of equipment and services. Our engi- 
neers will be pleased to review your requirements and to prepare special designs if needed. 


THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY esisners . Fabricators » Erectors 


Gas Plant Equipment and 


16114 WATERLOO ROAD Industrial Furnaces 
on A eR od Ee) THE GAS MACHINERY CO. (Canada), Ltd. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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News of the Gas Industry 








This Brooklyn Borough Gas Company service 
truck participated in the recent annual New 
York safety parade sponsored by the Na- 
tlonal Safety Council and the Greater New 
York Safety Council. Upon the truck were 
mounted two safety posters; one asking for 
the practicing of safety every day, and the 








+ AMPNIAS FAS ASSOGTA TION 


@ 


ACCENT PREVENTION 
AWann 


second an American Gas Association accident 
prevention award which had been presented 
to Brooklyn Borough Gas. The AGA award 
was presented in recognition of the com- 
pany’s achieving more than a 25% reduction 
in the frequency rate of accidents during 1952, 
as compared with the previous year. 








Name Chairmen of 4 AGA Committees 


The appointments of chairmen to the 
rate, corporate secretaries, personnel and 
home service committees of American Gas 
Association, for 1954, have been an- 
nounced, 

George A. Morgan, superintendent, mar- 
ket research department, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, is chairman 
of the rate committee. 

B. H. Harper, secretary, Northern Natu- 
ral Gas Co., Omaha, is chairman of the 
corporate secretaries committee. 

Elmer L. Ramsey, assistant vice presi- 
dent of employee relations and director of 
industrial relations, Laclede Gas Co., St. 
Louis, is chairman of the personnel com- 
mittee. 

Mary E. Huck, general home service di- 
rector, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., is chairman 
of the home service committee. 


Group Buys Pittsfield Coal Gas Co 

Controlling interest in the Pittsfield, 
Mass., Coal Gas Co. has been sold to a 
group of New York, Boston and midwest 
investment interests for a consideration re- 
ported to be $630,000, according to Ken- 
neth D. Knoblock, the new president 
succeeding Robert W. McCracken. Mr. 
Knoblock is also president of Wisconsin 
Southern Gas Co. and a former president 
of New Jersey Natural Gas Co. 

Elected to the new board of directors was 
Leonard Milano, gas consultant of Com- 
monwealth Services Inc. 

Active operating management will con- 
tinue in the hands of Joseph P. Kelly, vice 
president and general manager. 


New Gas Production in East Utah 
Three States Natural Gas Co. has re- 
ported a flow of 140-150 MMcf of natu- 
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ral gas daily from its Helen Walton A-3 
wildcat well in the Clear Creek field, in 
eastern Utah. Extending a mile to the 
south of the Clear Creek field, which pre- 
viously showed reserves in excess of a tril- 
lion cubic feet, the new well adds about 
1,500 acres of land to the proved reserves. 

The A-3 well and the Paul Walton 1-x 
well, three miles to the northwest, produced 
from the Ferron formation at a depth of 
about 3,700 feet. 


AGA Pattern for Profit Wins Award 

Pattern for Profit, the dealer sales pro- 
gram sponsored by*American Gas Asso- 
ciation, has been awarded a 1953 best- 
of-industry award of merit in a national 
competition sponsored by Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association, Inc. 


Furnace Shipments Up in 10 Months 

Shipments of gas-operated central heat- 
ing equipment during the first 10 months of 
the year exceeded those during the compa- 
rable period of 1952 in two out of three 
categories, according to Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association. 

Gas-fired furnace shipments totaled 438,- 
100 units during the period, a 17.4% gain 
over last year. This was despite a 2.5% drop 
during October to 57,600 units. 

Edward R. Martin, GAMA’s director of 
marketing and statistics, reported that gas- 
fired boiler shipments during October 
amounted to 10,400 units to increase the 
total for the first 10 months to 63,500, a 
10.4% gain over 1952’s 10-month total. 

Meanwhile, shipments of gas conversion 


burners fell below last year for the first , 


time in 7 months, falling off to 188,900 units 
during the first 10 months, 5.6% below 
1952. October shipments amounted to 26,- 
200, 15.2% under the units shipped during 
the same month of last year. 


——, 


Industry Fire-Safety Record Is Good 

The gas industry again has established ap 
outstanding safety record with regard to 
fires and fire losses, according to the lates 
report of National Fire Protection Associa. 
tion. Leading safety record in the category 
of fuels used to heat, light and serve the 
home, was the classification “gas and gas 
appliances” which stands 18 on a list of 24 
causes of fires published by the Association 
for the year 1952. 

Last year 8,300 fires causing a total logs 
of $9,050,000, out of a total of 703,000 fires 
with total losses amounting to $793,500,000, 
were attributed to gas and gas appliances, 

By breaking down the category “Defec. 
tive or overheated heating and cooking 
equipment,” which included 80,000 fires 
from known and unknown causes related to 
heating and cooking equipment, the Asso- 
ciation found, within that group, only 4,800 
fires which were attributed to defective or 
overheated gas cooking and heating equip- 
ment, with a total cost of these fires amount- 
ing to $4,360,000. 


Natural Gas Equipment Co Expands 

Natural Gas Equipment, Inc., pioneer 
manufacturers and distributors of gas burn- 
ing and regulating equipment, has just 
purchased and moved into new and larger 
quarters in Pasadena, Cal. 

The new property consists of a modern 
warehouse and air-conditioned office build- 
ing of approximately 15,000 sq. ft. Ac- 
cording to J. V. Thomas, president of 
Natural Gas Equipment, a total invest- 
ment of about $450,000.00 is represented 
in land, building, equipment and inven- 
tory. The move will give additional office 
space for the firm’s 55 employees and will 
increase warehouse and operating facilities. 


National Radiator Buys Viking Corp 

The National Radiator Co. has an- 
nounced its purchase of the principal assets 
of Viking Air Conditioning Corp. of Cleve- 
land, O., and that the former Viking opera- 
tions in Cleveland will be continued under 
the name of Viking Air Conditioning Div. 
of The National Radiator Co. 








D. P. Hartson 

D. P. Hartson, former vice president and 
general manager of Equitable Gas Co. and 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Gas Co., died 
November 8, at the age of 64. 

Mr. Hartson was an engineer with United 
Gas Improvement Co. until 1920, when he 
joined Equitable Gas Co. as a division 
superintendent. He subsequently served 
with the company as a gas distribution en- 
gineer, gas engineer, superintendent of pro- 
duction and transportation for Pennsyl- 
vania, manager of system development, op- 
erating manager, and vice president and 
general manager, the position to which he 
was appointed in January, 1942. 

Mr. Hartson had served Equitable as a 
consulting engineer since his retirement in 
February, 1952. During his employ with 
the company he gained recognition as an 
authority and a pioneer on the process of 
underground gas storage. 
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leak-proof 


' VULCAN 
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an- oe 

sets Ee a . 

a a Vulcan Diaphragms are the 

der most trouble-free diaphragms 

Div. available. They are made and 
checked to work accurately 

— for years and years without a bit 
of attention. They contain no oil, 

and and never need oiling. 

and They operate efficiently 

lied ° 
in wet or bone-dry gas! 

ted Diaphragm seams are vulcanized, 

a not stitched. They are tied 


to the rings with wire for 


ved > 
en- lon positive safeguard against leaks. 








To- . 

yl- i a Whether you sell meters or 

Op- & rao use them, you’ll save yourself 

a a lot of trouble when you switch 
to Vulcan. And we predict 

a you’ll never switch again. 

In . 

‘ C i; | 

an 

. RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 

a 54 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 

td Manufacturer of Vulcan-Duroflex products * A subsidiary of Reeves Brothers, Inc. 
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HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME 
TO SOLVE CORROSION PROBLEMS 


tion of TAPECOATED 
ed no sign of 


+} {ele} g (Underground) — Inspec 


show 
joints after 10 years of underground eke at 
prgeee when the TAPECOAT was reny 


es Expense and 
ry Conditions at 
¥ Coating with 


— 


pROOF (underwater) 


ater pipe jine in the 
Ww 
d 


COAT had PF 
parnacles- 


Actual experiences like these 
show what TAPECOAT coal tar 
protection can do for you. 


Use TAPECOAT to combat cor- 
rosion above or below ground 
on gathering lines, transmission 
lines, meter stations, compressor 
stations, distribution lines, pipe joints, bolt-type couplings, 
fittings, large bends, large diameter pipe, insulated lines, 
tanks, and other surfaces subject to corrosion. 


Write for descriptive brochure and prices 


The TAPECOAT Company 


ar Tape Protection 








Originators of Coal T 
1529 Lyons Street, Evanston, Illinois 











W. T. Jebb Is GM of Hartford Gas Co 


W. T. Jebb has been appointed vice 
president and general manager of The 
Hartford Gas Co., effective January 4 
1954, succeeding 
Paul R. Buchanan, 
who is retiring after 
more than 38 years 
with the company. 

Mr. Jebb will 
come to the Hart- 
ford company from 
The Connecticut 
Light and Power 
Co., where he has 
been western divi- 
sion manager since 
1939. He joined 
Connecticut Light WT 
and Power as gas engineer in charge of gas 
operations in 1929. 

Mr. Jebb has had more than 30 years’ 
experience in gas utility operation, starting 
as a cadet engineer with UGI in 1921 at 
the Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Co. 


Clark Belden Is PR Association VP 


Clark Belden, managing director of The 
New England Gas Association, Boston, has 
just been elected eastern regional vice presi- 
dent of the Public Relations Society of 
America. Mr. Belden is also a member of 
the Public Relations Advisory Committee 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is president of the New England 
Chapter of the Public Relations Society. 


Utilities Add Househeating Customers 

The gas utility industry added 1,090,000 
new househeating installations during the 
1952-1953 heating season, American Gas 
Association reports. Existing restrictions on 
new heating installations in some areas re- 
sulted in a decline in new installations in 
the 1952-1953 season from new customers 
added in 1951-1952. 

Additions made in the past season, plus 
corrected estimates in existing gas house- 
heating users, brought the total number of 
residential heating customers served by the 
industry to 11,728,000, equivalent to 48% 
of all residential customers. 

It is expected that restrictions during the 
next three heating seasons will be less severe 
as pipeline capacities and underground 
storage facilities continue to expand. This 
forecast is substantiated by the estimate 
made by reporting gas utilities of an addi- 
tional 1,221,000 new gas househeating in- 
stallations in the 1953-1954 heating season, 
and nearly 1.2 million more homes to re- 
ceive gas househeating in each of the 1954- 
1955 and 1955-1956 heating seasons. 

During the 1953-1954 heating season it 
is estimated that 53.8% of the new gas 
househeating installations will be located 
in new dwellings. In the two subsequent pe- 
riods the proportions of new and existing 
structures will be virtually equal, the sur- 
vey shows. Reports were received from 322 
companies serving 22.7 million customers, 
and representing 93% of all residential gas 
customers. 


Range, Heater Shipments Top 52 

Shipments of automatic gas water heaters 
continued to climb during October, exceed- 
ing shipments for the same month of 1952 
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for the 17 consecutive month, according to 
fdward R. Martin, director of marketing 
and statistics, Gas Appliance Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

The October total was 196,500 units, a 
six% increase over the units shipped during 
October of 1952. 

Total water heater shipments during the 
frst 10 months amounted to 1,843,300, a 
17.8% gain over last year’s comparable 

riod. 

Shipments of automatic gas ranges dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1953 exceeded 
those during the 10-month period of 1952 
by 4.8%. Shipments for the 10-month pe- 
riod amounted to 1,897,100 units. 

October shipments fell below the same 
month of 1952 by 10%, with 215,800 units 





NEW EQUIPMENT 





Parts cabinets 


These all steel cabinets for small parts 
storage consist of two 1%” high drawers 
in a one-piece welded frame, with an over- 
all size of 34%” by 11” by 11”. Each drawer 
is furnished with 8 dividers, giving the 
cabinet a total of 24 adjustable compart- 
ments. Extra dividers can be added to make 
a 56 compartment unit. Any number of 
units may be stacked in one solid assembly. 
The cabinets are especially designed for 
insertion in the manufacturer’s standard 


parts cabinets which consist of 18 drawers, 
each 11%” by 5%” by 3%”. The overall 
size of the standard cabinet is 34” wide, 








1334” high, and 12” deep. 

Little Gem Tiny Parts Cabinet and 
Standard Parts Cabinet. Precision Equip- 
ment Co., 3714 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 
41. 





shipped. 
Heavy Pipe Mill to Use Gas Equipt 


A new type gas ingot-heating furnace 
will be used in a pipe mill being erected 
at Phoenix Iron and Steel Co., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., a subsidiary of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

A contract has been awarded to Selas 
Corporation of America for a 72’ overall 
diameter furnace, designed and equipped 
to heat 22” diameter ingots of approxi- 
mately 4T each to piercing temperature of 
2,300°F in less than 2 hours, compared 
with a conventional heating time of 8 
hours or more. Substantial savings in fuel 
requirements and in scale losses are an- 





ticipated. The unit is rated at 5OT per hour | 


to coordinate with pipe mill capacity. 


The mill will be capable of producing | 
heavy-wall, large-diameter pipe, now avail- | 


able only from European plants. 

Another contract for the largest continu- 
ous reheating furnace line for seamless 
pipe, prior to sizing, has been awarded to 
Selas by Phoenix. 

Seven in-line furnaces will be capable 
of continuous reheating of as large as 18” 
diameter seamless tubes as they come from 
the piercing mill for reheating to 1,200- 
1,800°F before going through the sizing 
mill for accurate dimensioning. Tempera- 
ture control equipment in the furnace line 
will automatically hold any underheated 
tube until it is at the exact predetermined 
temperature for entering the sizing mill. 

The seven-furnace line will have auto- 
matic variable speed conveyor equipment 
synchronized with the pipe mill speeds. 


Kinney Elected ACS Diy Chairman 


Dr. C. R. Kinney, professor of fuel 
technology at Pennsylvania State College, 
has been elected 1954 chairman of the 
American Chemical Society’s division of 
gas and fuel chemistry. He succeeds G. D. 
Creelman, research director of the M. A. 
Hanna Co. 


Plan Housing Center Gas Exhibit 


Gas equipment will be displayed among 
home building industry exhibits in the na- 
tional housing center scheduled to open 
in November, 1954, in Washington, D. C., 
American Gas Association has announced. 

The center, headquarters of the National 
Association of Home Builders, will devote 
six floors mainly for permanent displays 


by organizations offering products to build- | 


ers. 
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REYNOLDS LOW PRESSURE REGULATORS 





PIPE SIZES: 
V4" to 8” 
4" to 3 with screw connections 
3” to 8” with flange connections 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


H. D. “Mike” Meuffels 

423 Dwight Building 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Seidenglanz & Co. 

2nd Unit, Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 

Eastern Appliance Company 
281 Vassar Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Waldo S. Hull 


258 Lee Circle 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 





Reynolds Low Pressure Reg- 
ulators guarantee steady, 
constant, unvarying outlet 
pressure even though the 
volume varies and inlet 
pressure fluctuates. Pre- 
cision built and delicately 
balanced for accurate per- 
formance on low pressure 
installations, the units illu- 
strated are backed by fac- 
tory tests over a wide range 
of operating conditions. 
Reynolds Low Pressure Reg- 
ulators are economical and 
safe. Our Engineering De- 
partment is at your service. 


aril Ufa Regulation Co, 


ANDERSON 


INDIANA 
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Device for simple technical drawing building. The end inside the wall incor. 

This device meets a definite requirement POrates a branch tee and an angle valve of 
for making simplified drawings of mechani- ‘@™per-proof design, enabling the regulator 
cal subjects without relying upon cumber- ©F Meter to be attached directly to the out. 
let of the fitting, saving a valve and thread 
joints. The fittings are available in %4”, 1” 
and 11%” pipe sizes. 

Wall Service Fitting. M. B. Skinner Co, 
South Bend 21, Ind. 


Aluminum case meter 
Approximately the size of the manufac- 
turer’s Standard 1A model, this new meter 


T R FAT M FE NT = reportedly was designed to meet demands 
some drawing boards, separate T-square, 
triangles and drawing instruments. It ap- 








pears to have a particular value for super- 
intendents and executives who wish to visu- 
alize a mechanical project with sufficient 
basic accuracy to enable draftsmen to pro- 
ceed more readily with detailed drawings 





| 
Prepare for Natural Gas |§ 





and, in the cases of less extensive projects, large 

| to produce final working drawings. It is ar- regul 
(ad Nt We | | ranged as a durable portfolio with an over- a gre 

oa ee | all size of 14” x 14” and can be used to pro- vice 

| duce drawings without the aid of either out, 

drafting skill or training. The portfolio with 

“PLUSHALL” consists of a plastic template that has been Ibs. 
| cut accurately to make possible the draw- with 

— Dust Remesal | ing of horizontal and vertical lines, de- 1 Ib 
| sired degrees of angle and parallel lines, : ; the « 
“SOLVALL” | and 13 circles in steps from 1/16”-to-1” in for increased domestic loads. The new unit § ulate 
| diameter. Inch and millimeter scales are has a cast aluminum case and weighs 13 M 
— Liquid Phase Gum provided. The template is attached to the — !bs. It features a Capacity of 240 cubic feet well 
portfolio by a pantograph, thereby eliminat- Per hour—'2 inch differential with 0.60 ] Pitt: 


“SEALALL” ing the need for separate drawing tools specific gravity gas. The case size and con- 
other than a pencil. In general, the maxi- ee 
- Joint Sealing mum size of the paper which can be used 
= c | is 13” x 10”. In a test of this device by the 1897 
“WETALL | editorial department of AMERICAN Gas 
JOURNAL, isometric drawings were pre- 
pared quickly and with sufficient finish to 
permit their being reproduced. An interest- 
ing point discovered was the advantageous 
use of a ball-point pen which gave sharp, 
accurate lines. 


“FOGALL C” | The Quickdraw. The Quickdraw Com- 





1953 


— Dust Laying 


“FOGALL 





— Hot Fogging 





pany Ltd., 127 Gunnersbury Ave., London, | 

— Cold Fogging W.3, England. Priced at £3.17 (approxi- | 

be mately $11.00) including postage, packing | 

“RUBBER CONDITIONER” and insurance. | 
— Rejuvenating Wall service fitting | PIPE STOPPERS 





A one piece wall service fitting report- 


Rubber Gaskets edly designed to promote safety and econ- OF ALL KINDS 
: omy in making services through walls, this : 
“IRON HYDROXIDE” 


CeOss section 


M ~~ i ee PEt e 
— Purification 5 P ? Ai k= PR 
| psoas AFETY 
Discuss your problems , =o SSS a Ce SS 


with our engineers ; = we : mS ae GAS MAIN 
* ican he aa deceed anmiie Sk al STOPPER 
ad ipe size, h é 
CRW I MM MB BCD | ice pipe with a compression coupling. The COMPANY 


part that passes through the wall is heavily 
M A T E m | A [ S C 0 ribbed, serving to anchor the fitting when . 

: grout is tamped around it and into the hole 523 Atlantic Ave., 
3-15 26th Ave., in the wall. Accidental extreme strain on Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


Long Island Ci Ne 2 | the service line, the manufacturer reports, 
g ty. will thus cause it to pull off at the com- Cable Address: GASTOPPER, N. Y. 


pression coupling rather than inside the | 
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nections are identical to the 1A meter and, 
the manufacturer states, most parts are in- 
erchangeable. 

Sprague 240 Meter. The Sprague Meter 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Mercury service regulator 

Said to be a mercury seal version of the 
manufacturer’s standard 107-1 service regu- 
lator, this new unit was designed to relieve 





large volumes of gas in emergencies. The 
regulator, the company reports, will relieve 
a greater volume of gas than any other de- 
vice of its type. For example, it is pointed 
out, the unit employing a 3/16” orifice 
with main valve assembly removed and 85 
lbs. inlet pressure, will relieve 2,400 cf/hr 
with an outlet pressure buildup of less than 
1 lb. Separate mercury seals adaptable to 
the company’s 107-1, -2 and -3 service reg- 
ulators already in service are also available. 
Mercury Seal Service Regulator. Rock- 
well Mfg. Co., 400 No. Lexington Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 








Rates, Financing 
Taxes, Insurance 
Pensions, Depreciation 
Consulting & Design Engineering 
Purchasing 
Industrial & Public Relations 
Gas Conversions 


aa 
Send for booklet 


a 
42 years of service 
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NEW BULLETINS 





NORDSTROM MULTIPORT VALVE CHART. A 
handy, desk-size flexible plastic chart show- 
ing the port and stop arrangements of 
Nordstrom multiport valves, this chart was 
designed for easy reference. The front of- 
fers diagrammatical sketches of four types 
of mutiport valves, each with a revolving 
two-color plastic disc attached to the cen- 
ter to illustrate the fluid traffic control ob- 
tained in the various types of multiport 
valves. The rear of the chart illustrates, 
with smaller sketches, the numerous other 
positions possible with different multiport 
arrangements. 

Nordstrom Multiport Valve Chart. Me- 
ter and Valve Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
400 No. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


FACTORY-COORDINATED INDUSTRIAL FUEL 
BURNING SYSTEMS. This well illustrated, 
multi-colored bulletin presents the com- 
plete story about the manufacturer’s factory 
coordinated industrial fuel burning system, 
describing what it is, what it means and 
how it operates. There are many photo- 
graphs of equipment and _ installations, 
showing various oil and gas burners and 
factory-wired control panels. There is a 
chart indicating burner sizes and capacities. 

Bulletin 1D53-162. York-Shipley, Inc., 
York, Pa. 


AMERICAN STANDARD REQUIREMENTS FOR 
INSTALLATION OF GAS CONVERSION BURN- 
ERS IN DOMESTIC RANGES. A new 40 page 
pocket size American Standard covering 
the installation of gas conversion burners 
in domestic ranges, this illustrated bulletin 
is intended as an installation guide for gas 
equipment installers. It outlines precautions 
which must be observed when installing 
such equipment and test methods that must 
be used to assure proper operation. 


Pp. 39. American Gas Association Lab- 
oratories, 1032 E. 62 St., Cleveland 3. 
Price, $0.25 each. 


Pxastic Pipe. Instructions for the installa- 
tion of flexible and rigid plastic pipe are 
presented in these two bulletins. They pre- 
sent answers to the 22 most frequently 
asked questions about the two types of 
pipe. The bulletins tell what the pipe is, 
how it is installed, how the price compares 
with that of metallic pipe and applications 
for which it is recommended. 

Answers on Plastic Pipe. Answers on 
L-Pipe. Carlon Products Corp., Cleveland 5. 


ECLIPSE DO SOLENOID VALVES. For use in 
installations requiring the control of gas, 
air, water or oil, the solenoid valves de- 
scribed in this bulletin may be activated by 
thermostats, hygrostats, timers, pressure 
switches, limit switches and other auto- 
matic control devices and by manual 
switches, the manufacturer reports. These 
valves are available’ in both brass and 
aluminum for high pressure operation up 
to 150 psi in pipe sizes up to % inch, and 
aluminum valves only for low pressures 
to 10 psi in pipe sizes up to 1% inches. 
The bulletin contains information on ad- 
vantages, construction features and opera- 
tion. 

Bulletin M-500-T. Pp. 4. Eclipse Fuel 
Engineering Co., Rockford, IIl. 


BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTERS. Information on 
centrifugal blowers and exhausters for air 
or gas handling is presented in this bulletin. 
Typical applications of the manufacturer’s 
blowers and exhausters, available with 
either cast iron or fabricated steel hous- 
ings, are described to indicate the variety of 
uses. Performance data is presented for air 
blowers and exhausters with cast iron hous- 
ings ranging from 1 to 7 psi; air blowers 
and exhausters with fabricated steel hous- 
ings from % to 3 psi; and gas blowers or 
boosters with cast iron housings for gas 
pressures from 12 lb to 6 Ib, with specific 
gravity ranges of .55 to 1.40. Fundamental 
engineering laws for blower applications 
are given, as well as altitude and tempera- 
ture correction factors, pressure equiva- 
lents, and friction loss and velocity tables. 
Bulletin B-6. Pp. 32. Lamson Corp., Bill- 
myre Blower Div., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


ALco Gas BURNER TIPS AND Heaps. De- 
tails and specifications on these standard 
burner tips are given in this bulletin, to- 
gether with photographs of typical designs. 
The burner tip reportedly will not corrode, 
oxidize, soot or become clogged, and will 
retain its shape at all temperatures up to 
2,000° F. Information is given on a special 
order service for making burner tips and 
heads of whatever shape and almost any 
size desired. Physical characteristics are 
given. Includes gas burner tips, radiant 
burner heads, carbon black tips, pilot tips, 
spuds, caps, removable discs and rings. 

Bulletin No. 526. Pp. 4. American Lava 
Corp., Chattanooga 5, Tenn. 





FOR REPAIRING 
BELL AND SPIGOT 
JOINT LEAKS... 


SKINNER-SEAL 

Bell Joint Clamp for 
stopping bell and 
spigot joint leaks 
under pressure. Gas- 
ket is completely 
sealed: at bell face 
by Monel Metal Seal 
band — at spigot by 
hard vulcanized 
gasket tip. 2” to 42”. 


AND BROKEN MAINS 


SKINNER-SEAL 
Split Coupling 
Clamp. One man 
can install in 5 to 
15 minutes. Gasket 
sealed by Monel 
band. Tested to 
800 Ibs. line pres- 
sure. A lasting re- 
pair. 2” to 24” incl 


M. B. SKINNER 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 
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How Peak Shaving 





The cost of propane-air plants may be 
divided into two parts, the storage 
facilities and the compressor-mixing 
plant. The storage facilities will vary in 
cost somewhat when tanks are used, de- 
pending upon the tank protection that is 
provided. Generally speaking, this cost 
will be in the range of 60-to-90 cents 
per gal of storage capacity or, on the 
basis of equivalent 1,000 Btu gas, $6.50 
to $9.50 per Mcf. 


Economics of cavern storage 


Storage of propane in manually-ex- 
cavated caverns has come into use by 
propane marketers in recent years. 
Studies of this form of storage would 
indicate that cavern storage of propane 
would be economical for anyone con- 
sidering the storage of more than 250,- 
000 gal. It is quite economical to ex- 
cavate rock, and caverns made in this 
manner cost from 63 to 20 cents per gal 
of propane stored. It should also be 
pointed out that cavern storage is ex- 
tremely safe and temperatures are essen- 
tially constant. 

When it is possible to wash out salt 
formations for propane storage, the cost 
of storage can be reduced to as low as 
4.5 cents per gal for a storage capacity 
of 50,000 bbl. 

The cost of the compressor and mix- 
ing plant can, in general, be reduced to 
a unit cost per brake horsepower when 
air must be compressed. This figure 
ranges from $300 to $620. 

The cost of propane-air, using rock 
cavern storage and delivering to a dis- 
tribution system at 250 psig is shown in 
Figure 4. The sendout rate is based on 
the maximum per day, in this case 6% 
of the storage capacity. The cost ap- 
proaches a minimum of about $1.90 per 
Mcf, and goes up to about $3 for smaller 
plants. 

The same analysis for 50 psig sendout 
pressure, with a minimum cost of gas of 
about $1.75 for a very large plant, is 
given in Figure 5. The cost of gas in- 
cludes fixed charges at 15%, labor, pro- 
pane at 11.7 cents per gal, and utilities. 
Propane at 11.7 cents per gal means a 
cost of $1.27 per Mcf of natural gas 
equivalent at 1,000 Btu per scf so that 
these curves may be corrected for the 
current price of propane. 

Liquefaction of natural gas is still an 
economical peak shaving method. 

A natural gas liquefaction plant may 
be considered to perform three func- 
tions: liquefaction, storage and regasifi- 
cation. 

Liquefaction is done by compressing 
the gas and chilling it with boiling 
ethylene, which in turn is compressed 
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(Continued from page 16) 


and chilled with boiling propane. The 
propane is then compressed and con- 
densed with cooling water. Such a sys- 
tem is called a cascade. The cost of this 
portion of the plant depends on the rate 
set for filling storage. The size of the 
storage affects the size of facilities for 
reliquefying the vent gas. The amount of 
vent gas is really quite small but, when 
the filling of the liquefaction plant is 
extended over a 300-day period, the 
plant capacity devoted to reliquefaction 
of the vent gases is a fair portion of the 
total plant capacity. The filling time 





should be about this long to provide an 
economical plant. 

Liquefied natural gas may be stored 
in low pressure vertical cylindrical tanks 
with flat bottoms and self-supporting 
roofs. The tanks must be heavily in- 
sulated. Double wall vessels are used 
with about 3’ of Foamglas insulation be- 
tween the walls. The inside vessel is 
fabricated of Type 304 stainless steel, 
which has an acceptable Charpy impact 
test at the storage temperature of 250° F, 

Any liquefaction plant which is built 
today should follow the recommenda- 
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Figure 4 
COST OF PROPANE STORAGE 
IN CAVERNS 
With Sendout Pressure 
at 250 psig 
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Figure 5 
COST OF PROPANE STORAGE 
IN CAVERNS 
With Sendout Pressure 
at 50 psig 





Figure 6 
NATURAL GAS 
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tions of the Bureau of Mines report of 
Investigation 3867. This report suggests 
that a half mile safety perimeter be 
maintained around any natural gas 
liquefaction plant. In itself, this would 
restrict the installation of such plants to 
communities which could make such a 
site available. It is obvious that such a 
plant would not be possible near a large 
metropolitan area. 

For a plant with a ten-month filling 
time, the cost of storage is about 50-to- 
10% of the cost of the whole plant. 
However, the cost is only about $5 per 
Mcf, or 41 cents per gal. This is very 
cheap, in comparison with gasholders at 
about $200 per Mcf. While the cost per 
gallon is greater than that for propane 
storage in caverns, it is less than propane 
tank storage. 

There has been speculation on the 
feasibility of cavern storage for liquefied 
natural gas. The vent losses would in- 
crease several fold, but the reduced cost 
of storage might more than make up the 
difference. However, the behavior of 
rock under low temperatures will take a 
great amount of study before the respon- 
sible engineer will try it. 

Regasification facilities consist basi- 
cally of pumps, controls and heaters. 
Their cost is small compared to that of 
the other facilities. 


Natural gas liquefaction 


Considering the whole liquefaction 
plant, the gas costs are given in Figure 
6 for plants with a filling time of ten 
months and a sendout time of two 
months. Plotted on this curve is the cost 
of gas, including fixed charges, labor, 
materials, fuel, and supplies. For a large 
plant, the cost of peak shaving gas would 
be less than $1 per Mcf and, with 140 
MMcf of storage, a cost of $2 per Mcf 
could be obtained. 

This is less than propane and gives 
rise to the question: “Why a propane 
plant?” The answer is that the capital 
cost is higher. $5 million will buy 700 
MMcf of liquefied natural gas storage 
capacity as compared to 1,500 MMcf of 
propane storage capacity. However, the 
propane itself costs more money. So, if 
average weather peak shaving is the con- 
sideration, liquefied natural gas is the 
choice; if stand-by storage, or storage for 
severe weather is the consideration, pro- 
pane is the choice. 

The ideal gas storage plant is a natural 
geological formation. A pervious sand 
seal by an impervious cap of rock is de- 
sired—a played-out gas field meets this 
requirement. 

The costs for such an installation may 
be divided into three parts. Compressor 
plant costs will be similar to those at a 
pipeline station, and will vary with the 
installed horsepower. 

Storage costs will vary over a wide 
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range with many factors influencing the 
final figure. For storage in depleted gas 
fields, the cost will probably be at a mini- 
mum. Depleted oil wells may offer an- 
other type of formation but at a higher 
cost than for a converted gas field. 

In cases where neither of the previous 
two formations is available, the cost 
would be increased by exploration and 
development. 

It has been reported that the invest- 
ment for the Herscher underground 
project in Illinois [AMERICAN Gas JourR- 
NAL, February 1953, p. 18] will be $17 
million before any gas will be available 
for withdrawal. Since the net available 
storage capacity of this installation is 90 
billion cf, the plant cost, including all fa- 
cilities, is about 19 cents per Mcf, or 
15.6 cents per Mcf without the compres- 
sor plant. 

Experience gained in the Appalachian 
area shows that gas storage costs average 
15 cents per Mcf of gas withdrawn. 

Sendout facilities for such a natural 
formation will vary from the simplest 
form, with just a control valve, to an in- 
stallation including dehydration, gas 
heating and compressor facilities. The 
dehydration will be necessary if there is 
a water drive to the storage formation. 

With the low cost of gas of 15 cents 
per Mcf for a large installation, it be- 
comes possible to do considerable peak 
shaving. Instead of running only for 
days, it is economical to run for weeks. 


Cost comparisons 


All these peak shaving gas cost data 
have been asembled on one chart and 
tied to the pipeline gas costs for Tacoma, 
Boston, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
—Figure 7. The chart shows the cost of 
peak shaving gas and pipeline gas for 


peaks, with propane at various delivery 
pressures and prices, liquefied natural 
gas and gas stored in underground for- 
mations. 

It is evident from Figure 7 that 
Tacoma could not afford to do any peak 
shaving with propane-air at 50 psig, or 
higher, or with natural gas liquefaction. 
It might be that if a curve were added to 
this chart for propane-air at 1-to-2 psig, 
the Tacoma load curve would intersect 
this new curve indicating that peak 
shaving economies could be made utiliz- 
ing this material. 

For the Boston area it is apparent that 
either natural gas liquefaction or pro- 
pane-air at 50 psig would be economical 
for loads up to about 750 MMcf for 
liquefaction; 250 MMcf, propane-air. 

In the case of Los Angeles, the loads 
are of such magnitude that the pressure 
of the propane-air sendout makes no 
difference, and quantities up to 2,500 
MMcf could be sent out annually for 
peak shaving purposes, economically. 

For the San Francisco area, with 
greater sendouts, propane-air at 50 psig 
or natural gas liquefaction would be 
economical for loads to approximately 
10,000 and 25,000 MMcf respectively. 

A curve for the approximate cost of 
gas handled for the natural underground 
formation has been added to the chart in 
Figure 7, and it is quite evident that such 
a formation, if it can be found, provides 
the most economical storage. 

The curves for propane-air drawn on 
this chart are based on propane at 11.7 
cents a gal, and the cost of the propane 
gas should be adjusted for the price pre- 
vailing in the specific area. This probably 
would have the effect of increasing the 
volume of sendout possible for the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco areas, if pro- 
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pane in these areas is priced at consider- 
ably less than 11.7 cents. 

From these curves, propane-air is in- 
dicated for the small installation; lique- 
faction or underground storage, for the 
large peak shaving job. 


Propane by pipeline 

The price of propane has a great bear- 
ing on this question. In the East, Central 
and Northwest states, a substantial part 
of the cost of propane is tank car freight. 
It seems obvious that propane can be 
moved cheaper in a natural gas pipeline 
by injecting it in the gas on the way to 
the market. 

Recent studies show that the cost of 
moving propane in this manner is 2-to-3 
cents per gal per thousand miles, with an 
extraction cost of 2 cents per gal. That 
should make propane available in San 
Francisco at 4.5-to-6 cents per gal, ship- 
ping cost. 

Approval of this method of transpor- 
tation by Federal Power Commission is 
required before plants can be built. The 
pipeline companies certainly are inter- 
ested in having their customers use peak 
shaving. It improves the pipelines’ load 
factors; they can sell more gas. 

As opposed to peak shaving by stor- 
age, there is peak shaving by cutting off 
industrial customers. Peak shaving 
allows some of this industrial load to be 
made firm, and the cost per Mcf of peak 
shaving by dropping load is arrived in: 


A (F—D) 
P 
C = $/Mcf of peak gas 
A = Annual Mcf of industrial gas 
F = $/Mcf of firm gas 
D = $/Mcf of interruptible industrial gas 
P = Annual Mcf of dumped peak gas 


C= 


It is assumed that the industrial gas 
could be sold as firm gas if a peak shav- 
ing plant were installed. This assumption 
might be open to debate, especially since 
all this gas might not be sold in Summer. 

For a dump gas rate of 26 cents per 
Mcf and a firm gas rate of $2 per Mcf, 
and using dump gas to the extent of 75% 


of the total industrial gas, this method 
obtained the cost of $2.43 per Mef for 
peak shaving gas. This cost is as high as 
peak shaving gas from a propane-air in- 
stallation. In fact, if the interruptible 
gas volume were reduced, peak shaving 
by this method would be uneconomical. 
Conversely, if all industrial gas could be 
made interruptible, the cost of such peak 
gas would be kept to a minimum. 

The higher the price that can be ob- 
tained for this interruptible gas, the 
lower the cost of the peak gas. The cost 
of industrial dump gas must be com- 
petitive with other fuels and this sets the 
maximum price obtainable for interrupti- 
ble gas. It must also be recognized that 
Federal Power Commission is tending 
to limit natural gas to the residential and 
commercial market. 

These are all the meat axe tools. It 
takes a little more skill to handle the 
fine points. However, there are some 
interesting angles. First, the rate of load- 
growth is important. If the load is grow- 
ing rapidly, there is more use for peak 
shaving, because the peaks become 
greater each year. Also the terms of the 
contract are important. If an established 
demand is irrevocable and a natural 
reservoir is contemplated, it may be 
economical to put in temporary facilities 
to keep the peaks down until the reser- 
voir is in operation. However, the situa- 
tion rarely occurs where it is possible to 
foresee a reduction of demand or an 
opportunity to hold the gain to a fixed 
point in the future. 

When a gas company is prospecting 
for a storage field, it is gambling for high 
stakes; hence, a contract which sets up 
irrevocable demand charges is bad for 
the interests of the pipeline company, 
because it discourages planning of future 
peak shaving facilities with the resulting 
improvement of pipeline load factor. 


Other design considerations 

Average weather conditions are per- 
haps not the correct basis for peak shav- 
ing design purposes. However, it is go- 
ing to take a great amount of work to 


establish the correct basis. Obviously, it 
is weather which would balance peak 
shaving gains against losses and allow 
the desired average profit for the opera. 
tion over a period of several years. Based 
on the experience of at least one gas 
company, average weather seems on the 
conservative side; that is, more peak 
shaving could be done profitably. 

The method of handling design for 
unusually cold weather on the precise 
basis has not been developed because in 
that case the penalty of not being able to 
carry the load must be evaluated. The 
evaluation is made much easier if it is 
possible to cut off industrial customers, 
than if domestic customers were cut off, 
Most gas companies which can not drop 
industrial loads make every effort to 
carry their forecast load and, therefore, 
put in extra storage over-and-above that 
for average weather peak shaving. 

Our weather records are only about 
50 years old and probably do not give 
us enough information to evaluate to a 
nicety the chances involved. The evalua- 
tion of these risks presents a real 
challenge to actuarial mathematicians. 

In designing for severe winters, the 
facilities should be chosen more from 
the point of view of lowest capital invest- 
ment rather than from the point of view 
of lowest cost of peak shaving gas. A 
combination of plants, such as liquefied 
natural gas for peak shaving and pro- 
pane-air for severe Winter operation, 
may look attractive. 

A specific study requires more refined 
tools and a much more detailed analysis 
than can be made from the data given 
in this article. The authors hope that it 
throws a little more light on the general 
economics, and will promote considera- 
tion of peak shaving. It is an economic 
benefit to be shared by both distributors 
and suppliers of natural gas. 





Adapted from a presentation to 
Pacific Coast Gas Association 
September 1953 
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Decisions on Rate-Making 
Reviewed 
(Continued from page 23) 





yhich that in question forms a part. 

It thus seems that each service must 
provide a fair share of the total return 
to the gas company and incremental 
cost alone is not a sufficient basis. More- 
over, without the firm customers de- 
mand, special facilities might never 
have existed. 

In Springfield v. Springfield Gas & 
Electric Company, 125 N. E. 891, the 
higher court held that the fixing of gas 
rates is a necessity arising out of the 
monopoly of the public service com- 
panies. The unregulated price of service 
ceases to be determined by competition, 
except so far as some substitute for the 
particular service is found, if the indi- 
vidual consumer is unable to contract 
on equal terms. Fixing rates by the 
public service commission may secure 
to each individual the advantages of 
collective bargaining by, or in behalf 
of, the whole body of consumers and re- 
sult in such a rate as might properly be 
supposed to result if free competition 
were possible. 

Also, the higher court in the case of 
Railways Company v. City, 126 N. E. 
585, indicated that it is within the 


power of the public service commission 
to authorize a change in gas rates with- 
out a full hearing and examination to 
determine the fair return on the fair 
value of the utility’s property. 


Court refuses to give opinion 
Recently, a court held that although 
gas rates are believed to be effective be- 
cause the company filed a bond, no 
court will uphold the rates as being valid 
unless, first, the commission is given 
an opportunity to either approve or dis- 
approve the validity of the rates. In At- 
lantic Seaboard Corporation v. Federal 
Power Commission, 200 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
108, the testimony showed: On April 
10, the gas company filed tariffs with 
Federal Power Commission proposing 
changes in existing rates to be made ef- 
fective May 1, 1950. These rates were 
suspended by the Commission, as pro- 
vided by the Natural Gas Act, and: did 
not become effective until September 1, 
1951. An order reducing gas rates was 
entered April 25, 1952. However, the 
gas: company, on September 7, 1951, 
filed new tariffs increasing the rates in 
controversy over those contained in the 
tariffs filed on April 10, 1950. These 
rates became effective on March 7, 1952 
upon the company’s filing of a bond. 
The court was asked to decide several 
questions, including whether or not the 
rates which became effective March 7, 


1952 were valid. The court refused to 
answer a majority of the questions, but 
held that the rates established March 7, 
1952 were not valid and never became 
effective. The court said: 

“It thus appears beyond question that 
the rates which we are asked to review 
have never become effective and that 
they can have no effect upon petitioners 
(gas company) unless the Commission 
in passing upon the rates filed Septem- 
ber 7, 1951 should simply deny the in- 
creased rates asked without fixing other 
rates. In such event the difference be- 
tween the rates which we are asked to 
review and the rates collected since 
March 7, 1952 would measure the re- 
fund which petitioners (gas company) 
would be required to make under the 
bond which they have filed.” 

With respect to the court’s future ac- 
tion this court said: “We do not think 
that we should pass upon the important 
questions raised by the petition, which 
may turn out to have no practical sig- 
nificance whatever, but should remand 
the case to the Commission, with direc- 
tion to pass upon the tariffs filed Sep- 
tember 7, 1951, and with leave to the 
petitioners (gas company) to apply 
thereafter for review of the Commis- 
sion’s actions, including any matter in- 
volved in the proceeding now before us 
which may then be material.” 
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Gas Dispatchers Meet and 


Master Delivery Problems 
(Continued from page 17) 





activities of dispatching. The capabili- 
ties and the training of the personnel 
and its acceptance by the management 
seem to determine these limits. 


Emergencies 

The responsibility for directing all op- 
eration necessary to maintain service 
and correct conditions during all emer- 
gencies must be delegated to the dis- 
patching organization. 

The dispatcher on duty must, of 
course, be able to take over and handle 
an emergency until he can obtain aid 
from his chief or the person delegated 
to stand by to act during such an occa- 
sion. No two emergencies are exactly 
alike, therefore no definite plan of pro- 
cedure can be previously outlined. 
However, there are certain definite func- 
tions that apply to all emergencies, and 
these principles may be previously out- 
lined in manual form and distributed to 
all who are concerned in the handling 
of emergencies. It is not only necessary 
for the dispatcher to plan the course of 
procedure which will supply the mar- 
kets during an emergency, but it is 
equally important that the system be re- 
stored to normal after the trouble has 
been corrected. 
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IRON SPONGE 


for high efficiency 
gas purification 
at high pressures 


Iron Sponge is your key to sulfur-free gas 
at minimum processing cost. Iron Sponge 
has high efficiency at low pressures 

or at today’s high pressures and high 
temperatures. It absorbs more H.S, gives 
long service between foulings, and is easily 
regenerated. Investigate it for your 
purification problem today! 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 


Los Angeles, California 


An experienced and well trained dis- 
patching organization, functioning dur- 
ing an emergency, will attack the prob- 
lem with coolness and determination. 
Some gas utilities operating in highly 
industrialized areas have adopted a civil 
defense program in which the dispatch- 
ing Organization plays an important 
part. In some organizations, this train- 
ing has reached the point of establish- 
ing alternate dispatching offices equipped 
with telephone, radios, maps, forms and 
other equipment essential to the dis- 
patching operations. In case of bomb- 
ing or sabotage of their regular operat- 
ing quarters, they have instructions to 
report for duty at the alternate location. 


Underground storage 

The use of underground storage, par- 
ticularly in the Appalachian area, has 
made it possible to construct and op- 
erate many pipelines from the South- 
west without major rate increases to the 
customers served. 

This program has made available to 
the dispatcher great quantities of gas on 
short notice, but its dispatching to and 
from the storage areas has added to his 
year-round responsibilities. 

The chief dispatcher’s knowledge of 
the characteristics of the various pools 
operated by his company makes his as- 
sistance valuable in scheduling its input 
and withdrawal so that the greatest 


quantity possible may be obtained dur. 
ing the time of greatest demand. 


Storage and standby plants 

Most companies employ some type of 
standby facilities for peak requirements, 
whether it be underground, low pres. 
sure or high pressure storage, or lique- 
fied gas. It is usually the chief dis. 
patcher’s recommendation which goy- 
erns its use to best serve its limited 
purpose. Standby plants maintained by 
many gas companies, which usually 
have a fuel supply sufficient for only a 
few peak days operation, present a ma- 
jor problem for dispatching. 

It is often necessary to choose be- 
tween operation of standby facilities or 
resorting to industrial curtailment, thus 
saving the limited fuel supply for do- 
mestic requirements which may come 
later. 


Curtailment 

During the past two winters the dis- 
patchers operating in the Appalachian 
area, as a result of the mild winters, 
have had a reprieve from the gas 
shortages that occurred during the war 
years, post war years and defense years. 
During those years the dispatchers were 
plagued with gas shortages that resulted 
in industrial curtailment and, in some 
areas, shortages to domestic users. 

Most industries require several hours’ 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
of HEATING and 
AIR CONDITIONING 
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Vice-President 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
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COVERS... 
Electric-control 
Pneumatic-control 


AND CONTROL OF 
Domestic heating 
Unit heaters and unit 
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Commercial central- 
fan heating systems 
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fan cooling systems 
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notice of curtailment in order to acti- 
yate their standby facilities, to resched- 
yle their production, or prepare the 
plant for shutdown. It is the chief dis- 
patcher who issues the curtailment order 
or furnishes the management with the 
information by which such action can 
be taken. 

Since curtailment is usually the result 
of low temperatures, it is extremely im- 
portant to have accurate weather fore- 
casting upon which to base the course 
of procedure. 





—_—— 


Adapted from a presentation to 
American Gas Association 
October 1953 





Bond Market Continuing Strong 
(Continued from page 26) 





been placed on the record in a recent 
discussion of the subject by Alfred C. 
Middlebrook, vice president of East 
River Savings Bank of New York and 
executive vice president of Institutional 
Investors Mutual Fund, Inc., the agency 
set up by the banks for investment of 
their funds in equity securities. 

So long as savings banks are operated 
according to sound banking principles, 
he stated, equity securities will occupy 
only a marginal position in their asset 
structure. Among equity securities, he 
added, preferred stocks promise the 
greatest degree of dividend continuity 
and market stability, factors which ob- 
viously are of signal importance to the 
savings institutions. 

Long-term studies indicate, however, 
he added, that to make preferreds really 
attractive to savings banks there should 
be approximately a minimum of one full 
percent of yield return between an in- 
dustrial company preferred stock and 
the same company’s long-term bond, 
with the spread expanding to 1% per- 
centage point in yield between utility 


issues. The larger spread for utility issues 
will be attributed largely to the relatively 
heavy debt and preferred stock capitali- 
zations of utilities. 

Under existing conditions, Mr. Mid- 
dlebrook said, savings bank investments 
in equities might well be confined largely 
to preferred stocks. He deprecated 
earlier conceptions that preferreds 
lacked the glamor of common shares in 
good times and enjoyed not much, if 
any, more safety in declining markets. 
On the contrary, he said, there is little 
doubt that a carefully selected portfolio 
of preferred stocks of investment grades 
will afford a measure of protection 
greater than that to be found in common 
stocks and that such investments, sub- 
ject to proper timing, would fulfill a con- 
structive purpose in the equity invest- 
ment program of a savings bank. 

While the preferred market in recent 
weeks has advanced in unison with the 
high-grade bond market, it still offers 
relatively attractive investment oppor- 
tunities. 

A significant factor in any appraisal 
of the security markets is the continu- 
ance to the present of an easy money 
policy by the Federal Reserve Board, 
even though business activity is holding 
at a high level. The Reserve banks have 
continued to purchase outright a substan- 
tial volume of Treasury bills and have 
acquired an additional . considerable 
amount under repurchase agreements. 
This maintenance of an easy money 
policy reflects Administration thinking 
that a liberal credit policy will stabilize 
business and keep employment and 
production at a high level. While it also 
might indicate Administration concern 
that this shot-in-the-arm to the economy 
is necessary to ward off a possible reces- 
sion in business, it serves to give some 
assurance that the economic picture is 
being watched closely and to afford base 
for the belief that similar and perhaps 
stronger measures might be taken if the 
situation warrants. 


Experienced Executives in Demand 

The Forty Plus Club of New York, a 
cooperative non-profit organization of ex- 
ecutives who are between jobs, issued re- 
mently an analysis of the demand for ex- 
ecutives over forty based on their own 
figures. The Club, composed of about 75 
currently unemployed and 3,000 employed 
former members, supplies industry at the 
rate of one executive every other day in 
the $7,000-$35,000 bracket. The analysis 
disclosed that the demand for their execu- 
tive talents has been steadily on the in- 
crease, and that a 100% increase in operat- 
ing efficiency had been achieved in 1953 
as compared to 1952. 

The members of the Club come from 
all walks of industry and include, to men- 
tion only a few, controllers and treasurers, 
advertising executives, economists, engi- 
neers, lawyers, personnel specialists, pro- 
duction managers, public relations men, 
editors and writers, sales managers, retail 
executives, and traffic managers. 

There are other Forty Plus Clubs in al- 
most every big city such as San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, Chicago, Boston, 
Hartford, Philadelphia, Miami, Kansas 
City; also, in Toronto and Montreal. How- 
ever, they all operate independently and 
are not affiliated. 


A. O. Smith Acquires Subsidiary 

The A. O. Smith Corp. has purchased 
Glascote Products, Inc., manufacturer of 
glass coated equipment for the chemical 
and chemical processing industries. The 
company will be operated as a subsidiary. 
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NATURAL GAS STANDBY 





This packaged propane plant de- 
signed, engineered and built by 


Draketown, provides a com- 
pletely interchangeable fuel for 
natural gas. 


Draketown can design and build 
one for you, within your budget, 
to take over all or part of your 
load at the turn of a valve. 


STANDBY 
AUGMENTATION 
100% TOWN OR PLANT SUPPLY 


Serving utility and industry for over thirty years 
DRAKE & TOWNSEND 
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11 WEST 42ND STREET * NEW YORK 36,N. Y 
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‘GAS INDUSTRY 
CALENDAR 





January, 1954 

14-21 National housewares and home ap- 
pliance exhibits, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

17-21 National Association of Home Build- 
ers convention and exposition, Chi- 
cago. 

18-20 AGA home service workshop, Desh- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Columbus, O. 


February, 1954 


Western winter radio-television & 
appliance market, Western Mer- 
chandise Mart, San Francisco. 


March, 1954 


AGA transmission and storage con- 
ference, Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 
Mid-West Gas Association, Fort Des 
Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Oklahoma Utilities Association an- 
nual convention, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City. 

New England Gas Association, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston. 


April, 1954 

12-14 AGA Saies Conference on Industrial 
and Commercial Gas, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

13-15 Southwestern gas measurement short 
course, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

20-23 AGA Distribution, Motor Vehicles 
and Corrosion Conference, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 





22-23 Indiana Gas Association, annual 
meeting, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
Chicago. 

26-28 Mid-West Regional Sales Confer- 
ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

26-28 The 1954 annual convention, South- 
ern Gas Association, Houston. 


May, 1954 

10 (week) 35th Annual National Restau- 
rant Convention and Exposition, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 

10 (week) AGA commercial gas school, 
Chicago. 

10-13 LPGA Annual Convention, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

19-21 GAMA annual meeting, The Drake, 
Chicago. 

24-26 AGA Production and Chemical 
Conference, Wm. Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. 

27-28 Natural Gas and Petroleum Associa- 
tion of Canada, Prince Edward Ho- 
tel, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


June, 1954 


Canadian Gas Association, Banff 
— Hotel, Banff, Alberta, Can- 
ada. 


Michigan Gas Association, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 


July, 1954 


National housewares and home ap- 
pliance exhibits, Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N 

Western summer radio-television and 
appliance market, Western Merchan- 
dise Mart, San Francisco. 


September, 1954 


8-10 Pacific Coast Gas Association, Vig. 

toria, British Columbia. 

28-29 Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gag 
Association, Baker Hotel, Dallas. 


October, 1954 


11-14 AGA annual convention, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
18-22 National Safety Council, Chicago, 


November, 1954 


1-5 National Metal Exposition, Chicago, 
8-11 American Petroleum Institute, Con 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
28-December 3 The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Statler Hotel, 
New York. 


February, 1955 
Western winter radio-television and 
appliance market, Western Merchan- 
dise Mart, San Francisco. 

April, 1955 

AGA sales conference on Industrial 
and commercial gas, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 
Mid-West regional gas sales confer- 
ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


May, 1955 


National restaurant exposition, Navy 
Pier, Chicago. 

Southern Gas Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 

GAMA annual meeting, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 


June, 1955 


Canadian Gas Association, annual 
meeting, General Brock Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ontario, Canada. 
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G. H. McKAY 
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1033 San Jacinto Building, Houston, Texas 

















RICHARD W. STAFFORD 
CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER 


2024 Montrose Avenue 


Phone 
Chicago 18, Illinois SUnnyside 4-0822 

















COAL AND COKE HANDLING 
Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. 

ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED 
157 Chambers Street New York 7, N.Y. 
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complete LP-gas plants 


engineered e designed e installed 


H. Emerson Thomas & Associates. Ine. 
P.O. BOX 270 WESTFIELD, N. J. WE 2-2800 








Let Us Install Yor LP GAS PLANT 


Owners of over 80 PEACOCK PLANTS know: 
“There’s no substitute for experience” 
PEACOCK CORPORATION 


Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 
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CHARLES R. BELLAMY 
NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS 
AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 
44 Prospect Ave. Montclair, N. J. 


Phone—Montclair 2-3692 

















SAFETY CONSULTING SERVICE 


W. H. Adams 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17 


Employee and customer safety programs 
designed and supervised 
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